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“My dears,” cried Mrs, Chidleigh, hurrying 
into the morning parlor, where Berenice and I 
sat, busy over blue and pink tarltan candy -bags, 
for the charity fair, “Pye news for you, the 
very best of news.” 

It was the, day before Thankegiving, and the 
fhir was to be held, that evening, at my aunt's 
house. 

“What, is it?” demanded Berenice, scattering 
her candies, ‘ Has Mr, , Everleigh .spoken: at 
last ?”” 

My aunt flushed, sed bit her lip. 

“My dear Berenice,” she said, “you should 
not be so out-spoken! To hear. you, one would 
fancy we were exceedingly anxious, about, Mr. 
Everleigh,’ 

“ Well, aren’t we ?” interrupted Berry, a 
tossing her blonde hair. .‘‘1’m sure weive been 
expecting him to speak for the last, month, and 
hoping for it, too. Where’s the harm in saying 
what we feel?’ , 

Aunt was silent. I laughed, as I filled a blue 
bag with pink bon-bons. me 

“You seem to take it for granted, Berry,” 
said, “that when Mr, Everleigh does; speak, : 
will be to propose for you. . Now, you, forget me. 
Who can tell, which he may choose ?”? 

Berenice curled her red lip. ea 

“He'll not be likely, to choose. you, Bieegil at 
any rate,’’ she said, with a sneer, 

Now, I knew this to be quite true. I a a 
poor orphan, my father having died, penniless, a 
few years, before. We.lived in a small cottage, 
with only four rooms, that had once heen the gar- 
dener’s cottage, and which ;had, been gramted to 
us, rent free, by aunt Mary..; In fact, we were, 
more or less, dependents on her bounty. Mother 
eked out our scanty living by. taking in plain sew-: 
ing, and I earned.a little by fine embroidery, but 
I had not much time,pf my own for this kind, of 
work, for my aunt; was sending for me, contin- 


ually, to do this and that: and I did not dare to 
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refuse., I was, in short, a kind of maid-of-all- 
work, up at the “great house,” as we called aunt 
Mary’s residence.; Sometimes, I thought, with a 
sigh, of the difference between.mamma’s lot and 
aunt Mary’s, Then I. remembered that the latter 
had sold herself for money, marrying an old 
man, who was twice her age, and both jealous 
and exacting, Fortunately, he-had died, at last. 
But aunt Mary had, long since, paid the-penalty, 
by growing harder-hearted and more selfish daily, 
when my own dear parent,-;-who, had married 
for love, had been supremely happy ; at least, 
while father lived.. I was not, sure, recalling all 
this, that, in spite of our privations, we ought to 
complain, Yet Berenice was correct, of course. 
What right had I, a dependant, even, to think of 
Mr. Everleigh, who was rich, fashionable, and a 
favorite everywhere? f 

But I. ‘was human, after all, and this taunt 
roused me. 

“TI can’t see why he shouldn't marry even me, 
if he-loxed ana lt I retorted, .,‘‘ He’s a free agent, 
at any rate.” 

Berenice tossed her head, till her Sediile were 
in a shimmer. 

‘“‘ What a little fool you are,”. she said, “* for 
goodness sake hold your tongue. . Mamma, love,” 
and she turned her back on me, ‘‘ don’t you mean 
to tell us your good news?’ 

‘Assuredly, when you are. polite,enough to 
hear it. I’ve been waiting now, some ten minutes. 
Are you.and Meg quite done with your absurd 
discussion ?”’ 

‘« Quite, mamma ! 
she’s always chattering r nonsense. 
the news.” »..: 

Aunt drew a letter from her ee . 

‘¢ A letter,’’ cried Berenice :. ‘‘ then it does not 
concern Mr. Everleigh, after all.”’ 

“My dear, no. No one mentioned Mr. Ever- 
legh’s name, but yourself, J: really wish you 
would try and be a little more eel) The 


It was Meg who started it ; 
But let us hear 
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letter is from your uncle in Shanghai. He is 
coming home.” 

Berenice and I gave a simultaneous exclama- 
tion. Sinee the earliégt' y¢ars of our childhood, 
*¢ our yncle in China’”’ hed /been the centre about 
which all our romance had revolved. He was 
mamma’s brother, and aunt Mary’s also. Years 
before, when Iwas. a mere baby, he had gone 
abroad, become soldier and sailor by turns, and 
finally, had-amassed; we had heard, a great for- 
tune. Once in a long while, a battered box, that 
smelled of camphor and foreign spices, camé ‘over 
seas, a reminder that uncle Hal had not quite for- 
gotten either mamma, or aunt Mary.’ But gene- 
rally the gifts were to my aunt. ‘‘Those on 
whom success shines,” says the old homily, “are 
successful in all things.” 

“When your uncle comes home from China, 
Berenice dear, we will do thus and so,” was al- 
ways on my'aunt’s tongue; for, rich’as she was, 
at least, comparatively, she was always wanting 
more. pe 

And now he ‘was’ coming! 
with delight. 

“T shall tell Everleigh,” she said, almost 
instantly, and’ alittle spitefully, “I dare say 
he’ll speak now.” 

«Tt doesn’t at all matter, whether he speaks or 
not, my daughter,” said my aunt, loftily, * When 
your uncle’ arrives, and we may look for him’ any 
day next week, you will feel, my dear, that your 
position in'life is doubly secured. Even Mr. Ev- 
erleigh would hardly be a match for you! So 
now you and Maggie go on with yourwork. I’m 
glad our charity fair comes off to-night’; we shall 
be busy hereafter preparing for your uncle. What 
a pity he couldn’t be here for Thanksgiving.” 

Having said this, my aunt sat down to write 
out invitatidns and’ directions for the charity 
fair. A devout church member, and something 
of a philanthropist, was’ aunt. 

“Mamma, mamma, I say,” called Jack, Ber- 
enice’s hopeful brother, a lad some dozen summers 
old, thrusting his curly head in ‘at the door. 
“ Have you got dny’stale victuals, or old clothes, 
or anything to give away ?”’ 

My aunt ‘put-down her geld pen, and’ threw 
back the point-lace lappets of her breakfast-cap, 
with an air of annoyance. Jack was eee: a 
torment! 

‘““Why, Jack?’ demanded Berenice. ae 

‘‘’Cause there’s a beggar out here. He looks 
awful hungry; and ain’t got no overcoat. I 
say, mamma, can I give him that - turkey in 
the larder ?”’ 

Mamma leaped to her feet. 

‘No, I want that turkey to make sandwiches 


Berry screamed 


for the fair; don’t dare to touch it. Send the 
beggar away; you know I won’t have tramps 
about the place. Send him away, this minute; 
and go straight/up to the library, and‘write out 
your Latin exetcises.’’ " 

Jack turned from the door, a cloud on his 
sunny face. Looking out of the window, I saw 
an old man, insufficiently.clad... Qur-big dog, 
Carlo, was snarling at his heels. / The beggar was 
so close to the window, that he must have heard 
every word my aunt said; and he looked crest- 
fallen ehough in ‘consequence. 

** Tt doesn’t seem quite consistent,”’ I remarked, 
for once letting my indignation get the better of 
my love of peace, ‘‘ to haye the house about one’s 
ears, getting ready for a charity fair, and & 
starving beggar walking from the door unfed.” 
“A thieving tramp,” cried my aunt, hotly, 
«Keep silent, Meg, and don’t interfere. It’s 
none of your business, anyhow.” , 

I was prudent enough to make no reply, but 
my blood boiled nevertheless. Had I ‘remained 
much longer, I should have lost my self-control, 
I fear; so I got up directly, and saying that I 
had promised to go home soon, left my aunt’s, 

Our cottage was at the edge of the wood, just 
outside of the great gates; but thé avenue was 
half a mile long, and before I reached the gates, 
I had almost overtaken the beggar. He seemed, 
not: only ‘old, but feeble, and walked with difi- 
culty ; he was probably deaf also, as he did not 
seém to hear my footsteps. Just outside the 
gates, he met my little sister, Kitty, who was re- 
turning from the wood, where she had been to 
pick up sticks for our fire. 

‘« My dear,” said the old man, addressing her, 
“can you tell me where I can get a bit of supper 
and a night’s lodging? Iam old and poor, and 
haven’t the money to go to a tavern. You look 
as if you had a kind heart, God bless it! I’ve 
just been turned away from the big house here; 
but perhaps you are not so hard-hearted as the 
mistress there.’’ 

!Kitty’s honest little face showed the pity that 
she felt. But she was only a child, and shrank 
, from responsibility. 

“TI don’t know, sir,” shé said, diffidently. “T 
think mamma will give you something to eat: 
and maybe we can find a bed for you ; that is, if 
sister Margaret and I sleep on the settee; for 
you see our house is small. “But, oh, here comes 
sister herself,” she cried, as she discovered me, 
“and she’ll tell you all about it.” 

My heart was still hot with indignation at the 
brutality, with which my aunt and Berenice had 
treated the old man, and I’ hastened to reply, 





warmly : 
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«Yes, I will undertake that you shall have {him to yield. He released me from his arms. 
supper’and bed, although neither may be as good } But the instant I put my foot to the ground, the 
as what they could have given you, up at the } agony was such that I almost shrieked. I bit my 
great house. But what little we have, you shall lip till the blood came, however, and kept silence. 


share. Stay, let me earry your pack for you.” 


Mr. Everleigh snatched me again into his arms. 


He had a small one, strapped on his back. ‘‘In- { ‘I knew it would be so,” he cried, ‘‘and now 


deed, indeed, I am fitter to do it than you.”’ 


you must let‘ me carry you!’ John,” and he 


«Thank you,’ he said, slowly taking a long ; called to a groom, who had been following him, 
look at my face, and then scrutinizing that of; ‘‘ ride, at once, to Dr. Landor’s. We must, my 
Kitty’s." “You seem, both of you, as if you; dear Miss Chidleigh, have this foot bandaged, 
were good children; and your offer to take my § without delay.” 


pack provesas much. But I’ll carry it, myself, 


«« And I will lead your horse to the cottage,” 


still. Little one,” and he turned to Kitty, ‘what { interposed the old ‘beggar, ‘‘and tie him there. 


have you got those’ sticks for?” 
« For mother’s fire, please,” she said, dropping 


Come on, little Kitty, you and I will follow.” 


When we got homie, the ‘house was filled with 


a little curtesy. ‘I have just been getting them ; the smell of crullers, which mamma’was baking 


in the woods.” 

“My aunt,” I interposed, ‘‘ who lives in the 
great house ‘here, kindly allows us to pick up 
loose bits from under the trees. We are poor, as 
sister says, and so every little helps.” 

«« And you are duly thankful, I suppose,”’ said 
the old man, sarcastically. ‘‘ Beggars must not 
be choosers, you khow, as I heard, just now, 
myself.” 

I blushed ‘searlet, with shame for my aunt. 
«Indeed, indeed,’’ I cried, ‘‘ you must not judge 
aunt Mary too harshly, for I see, from what you 
say, that you overheard her. She must have been 
out of sorts, this morning—” 

«« And I suppose that a voice, which answered 
her, and which I think I recognize,” he -inter- 
rupted, looking at me, keenly, again, ‘‘ belonged 
to some one who was not out of sorts, eh?” 

Before I could answer, I heard the quick gallop 
of a horse, and my poor, weak heart gave a great 
bound; forl recognized in that elastic footfall the 
step of the thorough-bred that young Mr. Ever- 
leigh rode. In my embarrassment I stepped 
quickly aside, though, of course, there was no 
danger; and in stepping aside, my foot slipped 
on & stone, my ankle turned, and with an uncon- 
scious cry of pain, I sank to the earth. 

The rider was off his horse, and at my side, and 
had lifted me in his arms, ever before the old beg- 
gar, who stood so close to me, could stoop to assist 
me. ‘It is only a sprain,” I stammered, trying 
to free myself, yet feeling, oh! so happy, in those 
strong arms. ‘I am sure I can walk.” 

‘« But I know you can’t,’”’ said Mr. Everleigh, 
impetuously. ‘ How shall I ever forgive myself? 
It was my rapid gallop that made you start.” 

‘No, no,” I cried, ‘* Iwas talking to this poor 
old man, and it came on me so suddenly—you are 
not a bit to blame—only I have been foolish. 
But do let me try to walk.’ 


for the feast, that was to be given, up at aunt 


Mary’s, after the fair. Poor mamma, she looked 
tired to death; and when she saw me, she fairly 
gave up, for a moment; but Mr. Everleigh, in ‘a 
few, kind words, put her fears to rest; and long 
before the physician came, my injured foot was 
swathed and bandaged, so that Dr. Landor de- 
clared he had been “ regularly taken in.”’ 

When evening came, my foot was ever so much 
better, so much so, that, when Mr. Everleigh re- 
turned with a carriage, and insisted that we 
should all go up to my aunt’s, to the fair, as we 
had promised, I was only too willing to consent. 
For the first time, in our acquaintance, there was 
something in Mr. Everleigh’s manner, that made 
even me, humble as I was, think that I was not 
without a charm for him. 

The beggar had crept, unobtrusively, into a 
corner, while my foot was being bandaged, but 
Kitty, remembering him, left me when she found 
the hurt was not serious. ‘Poor old man,” she 


; said, “‘ we had nearly forgotten you. You must 


be hungry. Here, eat some of these crullers, and 
when mamma has finished with Maggie, she will 
make you a cup of tea.” 

The cup of tea was made, in due time, and a 
substantial supper set before the mendicant; in 
fact, all the cold meat we had in the house. 
When Mr. Everleigh returned, and we proposed 
to go, the old beggar rose to his feet. 

‘¢T am a stranger to you, ma’am,”’ he said, ad- 
dressing mamma, ‘and naturally you will not 
wish to leave me here, in your house. I will 
wait outside till you come back.” 

«Wait outside?” cried mamma, ‘“‘and in the 
cold? No, your face is an honest face, if there 
ever was one. Sit down again, here by the fire, 
and stay; and sleep here, to-night, and take 
dinner with us to-morrow. It will be a homely 
meal, for a Thanksgiving one, but such as it is, 





My earnestness, joined to my struggles, induced 





you will be welcome to it.” 
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‘*God bless you, ma’am,’’ said the old man, 
with a shaky voice, and I thought I saw tears in 
his eyes. I am sure I heard him murmur, as he 
turned away to hide his emotion: ‘Of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven.” 

The charity fair, as the reader, by this time, 
has understood, was to be held in my aunt’s 
spacious apartments. Everybody was to be there. 
The Governor even, who was on a visit to his 
brother, a near neighbor, was expected to attend. 
One of the Senators for our State was also to be 
present. It was to be a most brilliant affair. 

So, when the dining-room was all a-glitter 
with lights, and echoed with gay voices, and 
shone with handsome dresses, and beheld the 
presence of the most distinguished society of the 
county; and was filled with stalls of pretty 
things, the big, chintz-covered chair was wheeled 
into the hall, and I, my sprained foot resting on 
a cushion, sat in it, with a table of pretty knick- 
knacks before me; and Mr. Everleigh by me. 

My aunt did not look in a good humor, how- 
ever, though her fair could not have been more 
of a success, and though everybody praised her 
philanthropy. Berenice, too, wore a scowl, that 
spoiled all her blonde beauty, 

Somewhere, about ten o’clock, when business 
was at its briskest, there came a rollof wheels on 
the drive, and a bustle at the door. Presently, 
Jack, who had gone to see what was the matter, 
rushed back, his gray eyes dancing. 

“Oh! Berry, I say,” he cried out, stifling a 
burst of laughter, “‘ You know the beggar? The 
old man we turned off, this morning. Well, he’s 
back again; here at the door, and, oh! my 
buttons, but he’s our uncle from China.” 

My aunt, in her black silk and point lace, stood 
behind a stall of cakes and ices. She turned 
sharply at Jack’s words. _He saw her look of 
consternation, and screamed with laughter again. 

““T say now, mamma, it’s true. Don’t you 
wish you'd let me give him the cold turkey, in- 
stead of making it into sandwiches ?” 





My aunt did not utter a word, , But she 
hurried to the door, and Berenice followed. 

There he stood, our long expected uncle from 
China, a little, weather-beaten old man, with a 
pinched, pale face. A wicked twinkle lit his 
eyes. My aunt rushed up to him at once, and 
would have smothered him with kisses. But he 
merely gave her the tips of his yellow fingers. 

“‘T made acquaintance with your neice, this 
morning,” he said, with a dry, chuckling laugh, 
turning to me, as he came in, “and the little girl 
there, too,” indicating Kitty. ‘She is poor 
Marian’s child, eh? She’s got her mother’s fair 
face, and good heart. She gave the beggar a 
welcome, which some others, I know of, didn’t. 
Ah, well, I suppose its human nature. But I'll 
make it up to her, all the same. Never turn a 
needy: man from. your door, Mrs. Chidleigh. 
You know what the good Book says about enter- 
taining angels unawares ?”’ 

Poor aunt! The look on her face was too 
ludicrous! Inspite of our relationship, I laughed 
till my sides ached. But Berenice went to her 
room and cried herself to sleep. 

Well, there is little more to tell. It really was 
our unele from China, who had chosen to come to 
us, wearing the guise of a beggar; and if only my 
aunt had been consistent in her charity, her long 
cherished expectations might have been realized. 

As it was, the great China fortune went to me, 
and Kitty, and Jack; and Berenice got never a 
penny. And, moreover, when Horace Everleigh 
did speak, (he had spoken that evening, before 
our uncle declared himself) it was me he asked 
to be his wife. 

Berenice takes it all bitterly to heart, and my 
aunt is inconsolable; but I, beleiving that, in 
this life, and in the life which is to come, we get 
only our just deserts, have nothing to say. 

“Yes,” remarks my uncle, “Maggie, and 
Kitty, and Jack, shall inherit all I have. They 
were kind to me, when they did not know who 
I was; that’s the sort of people I believe in.” 





REGRET. 


BY FAITH 


Tue day is dark and cold and drear; 
Without the raindrops, falling, 

Keep time to sadder thoughts within, 
My unkind words recalling. 


Td take them back, aye, every one; 
They robbed my life of gladness, 
And left for me in every cup, 
The bitter dregs of sadness. 





LINCOLN. 


My eyes are fall of bitter tears— 
Forgive my willful blindness, 

My lack of faith—when thy true heart 
Held only thoughts of kindness. 


If I conld clasp thy hand once more, 
Forgiveness full, divining, 
The clouds would break, and all my world 
‘ Be like the noonday shining. 
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‘You are quite willing to go so soon, mother? 
There is another boat in the evening.” 

“Oh, quite ready, David. Iam a little home- 
sick, indeed. I have not had such an outing for 
ten years. Not since your father died.” 

‘‘ We'll have many more, please God,” said 
David, cheerfully. He brovght an easy chair 
out on deck, and settled her in it, comfortably, 
thinking that he had not filled his father’s place, 
to her, as he should have done, or been careful 
to give her little pleasures that he might have } 
givenher, He had been working so hard, for the 
last eight years, and had his mind so full of—of 
other things. He had nothing else to think of or 
work for now, than his old mother. There never 
would be anything more for him: in the world. 

‘Long headed fellow, that Pogue,” the captain 
muttered to old Dan Plimsoll, who was on board. 
«But he has a soft heart, and he’s had trouble, 
I hear.” 

The last barrel was on board, The gangway 
was up, the little stern wheeler began to. puff and 
pant her way out of the mass of sooty steam- 
boats, into the current of the slimy river, shining 
green and yellow here with patches of rank oil. 





DAVID POGUE’S REVENGE. 





The air was only compacted, oil-smelling smoke, 
which took shape in showers of soot, with every 


wind; up on the shelving wharves, the grimy } 
draymen struggled with steaming horses through } 


the mud; on the bare hillsides, yawned the} for that feller! One day, says he, with an oath 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SECOND LIFE,’’ ETC., ETO. 





«« He’s a keen one, he is!’’ said the other, drop- 
ping his voice. . ‘* Ther’s no risinger young man 
than Dave Pogue.” 

The captain nodded ponderously. 

“No, sir. But he got a terrible backset two 
years ago.” 

“Yes. That darter of Heffley’s? What was 
the rights of that? I never could hear.” 

“‘Warn’t no rights in it, That girl acted like 
the well, most unhuman ; though I’m not, so 
to speak, sentimental. _ Dave he’d been countin’ 
on marryin’ her since they were children, and 
worked day and night, as you may say, for a 
start. Old Pogue he’d left nothing, you. know— 
a lazy dog—prime mizzabul. But Dave he’d got 
everything fore-handed, house and_ stock, and 
furniture; and the day was set, and the ring 
bought, when she fell in with this young doctor 
Nally, and turned her back on Pogue. He was 
the laughing stock of the county. Well, it had 
a remarkable effect on Dave,” shaking his head 
ominously, as he pushed the asaes into his 
pipe. 

‘«Did he take to drink ?”’ 

“No; no, sir. He first dropped all interest 
in livin’, went about as if he was stunned or 
half witted. Why, sir, I bought a heifer off of 
him that summer, for three cents on the hoof, 
worth fifteen, easy. I tell you, my heart ached 





mouths of black coal. pits, where pale and sooty } —an’ he’s not a swearing man—says he, ‘I'll be 
children played, while from the gaps between the ; revenged on Nally. I'll pay him back, bit by bit, 
hills, the great iron mills belched forth red flames } the wrong he’s done me.’ After that he pirked 


and volumes of smoke. 

As the boat emerged from the thick smoke into 
purer air, and green fields and sunshine began 
to assert themselves, the men on deck lighted 
their pipes, fell into easy positions, astraddle of 
barrels or wool bags, and took up their usual 
interminable line of gossip, 

“Hey, Dave!’’ called Plimsoll to Pogue, who 
stood apart, with some younger men, ‘so ye 
wouldn’t buy any ile stock, heh? Ther’s where 
ye missed yer chance. Tredenick, here, and 
me, we cud. clear ten thousand, to-morrow, ef 
we chuz to realize.” 

But Pogue only shrugged his broad shoulders 
and laughed ; saying, before he turned away: 

‘Pll stick to raising cattle. Legitimate farm- 
ing for me. It pays best in the long run.” 





up, got back his appetite, looked after his stock 
hisself, an’—here he comes!” nodding to the other 
side of the boat. ‘ But I often wonder what 
would happen if he met Nally face to face.” 

‘By George!” cried Tredenick, slapping his 
knee, “he’s aboard! Rose Heffley, too. I 
forgot that. She’s bin’ up at Pittsburgh, buyin’ 
her weddin’ fixin’s, no doubt. She an’ the 
doctor came aboard just before the plank was 
lifted. They’re in the cabin.” 

«Pogue hasn’t seen them? There'll be mis- 
chief before long, mark my words.” 

«¢ There’s no fightin’ aboard the Eagle. I’m a 
peaceable, law-abidin’ citizen.” 

“‘T wish I could say the same of David Pogue.” 
} Both men shook their heads solemnly, their eyes 


lighting at the prospect of @) : 
a (221) 





ly a 
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The Ohio was low. The boat made her way 
with stertorous breaths, which shook her from 
bow to wheel. But the river stretched, like a 
lake, on either side, dimpling and clear to the 
hills, and the hills rose straight from the river, 
lifting the silent forests to the sky, which was a 
cloudless arch of dark, translucent blue. 

‘Such blue as we never see east of the moun- 
tains,” a lady, standing near, said to Mrs. Pogue. 
*« Our skies are thinned and chilled by the river 
air. Look at that underbrush dipping into the 
water, a royal purple, and the Dlaze of scarlet 
here and there among the trees. 
prodigal here.”’ 





ed with sudden wrath. ‘And can Rosy make your 
face look in that fashion, David, now, now ?” 

But Dave, who, when women were concerned, 
was only a big boy, after all, only shivered. 
‘‘Hush, mother! Let us go away. I do not 
want to see her.” He did not hear her ener- 
getic whispers, found her a seat, and then stood 
apart, looking gravely down into the water. 

“To think that any woman could slight my 
boy!’ thought Mrs. Pogue, her wrinkled hands 
shaking, as she straightened her black mitts, and 
crossed them on her lap. There was some reason 


Nature is} in fact, for her wonder, for young Pogue was a 


fine type of the American-born Saxon; big, 


“It sounds kind o’ heathenish to me, to talk} broad shouldered, manly, with blue eyes, that 


about natur,’”’ said Mrs. Pogue, severely. ‘It 
was Providence as made them iron weeds and 
gums, though what for, J don’t know.” 

The woman looked at her and smiled a little. 
**Look in the valleys,” 


looked direct into your own, and a friendly, 
honest smile. His rival, Nally, on the contrary, 
was black, and spare, and tall, with a shifting 
look in his evasive eyes, in his too polite bearing, 


she said, in the same} even in his dress. Dave had not seen Nally, who 


queer, high key. ‘There is a pallid, golden; came that moment out of the cabin. He did not 


mist rising from them.” 

‘‘There’s mostly fogs in September. Means 
ague in them bottoms, sure.” 

She sat more erect, and smoothed her skirt. 
The crisp rustle of the silk was comforting, but 


; even think of him. It was the first time that he 


had met Rose Heffley since they had parted, two 
years ago; and the world held nothing but Rose for 
him just now. Her face had never seemed so sweet 
or delicate to him before. Even her dress was 


she was uneasy. This woman was like nobody} changed. Nally was from New York, and doubt- 
in Brooke county. She was lean and dark, her} less she was dressed to please his taste, David 


black eyes wandered restlessly. 


She wore a}'remembered with a jealous throb. But he could 


yellow bonnet, and her fingers were covered with } not deny that the clinging gray'drapery, with here 


rings. 


and there a touch of pale blue, was more womanly 


Mrs. Pogue was quite relieved when David } ; } than the flowered gowns, and pink flowered hats, 
came up and took her to the other side of the boat. in which Rosy, like other country girls, used to 


“That's a theatre actress, mother,” he whis- } 


pered, with a little trepidation in his tone. 
‘Oh, David! and I was talking to her!’’ 
“Tsawyouwere. Squire Plimsoll told me who 
she was, and said, ‘ you'd better go to your mother 


delight. He could not help giving another fur- 
tive glance at the motionless, bewitching figure, 
though the blood in his veins literally sickened 
at the sight. 

Rose blushed all over her pretty, dimpling 


at once. There’d be no use in talking to her, I} body, at the first sight of her old lover. She had 


suppose,’ gravely. ‘ You could do her no good.’ ” 
“No.” She was in a flutter of nervous 


her mild little pain, too, to bear; but the blood 
of the two was of a very different quality. Rose’s 


excitement, but looked round to note more} beauty was of a type which is by no means rare. 


accurately the sallow face in the yellow bonnet. 
There was an adventure to tell at the sewing 
circle, to-morrow. What mysteries came in our 
way when we went out into the world! and how 
the heathen were brought to our very doors ! 
She was so engrossed with this startling dis- 
closure, that she did not observe David, until 


looking up suddenly, she saw that the big, ruddy > 


fellow had lost his color, and stood ‘motionless, 
looking to the other side of the deck. 

“What is it? Oh, what has happened ? ? Has} 
the actress—?’’ 

He raised his hand. 


“Hush-h. Mother, it} i 
—it is Rosy.” ’ 
“Rosy, indeed!” The gentle little woman burn- 


She was shy and pinky, and tender, like a way- 
side flower; she had soft, brown eyes, and a soft 


voice. The most that had ever been said ‘in her 

praise, was that she was good-humored and the 
best butter maker in Brooke county. Yet every 
man in the county, married or single, was half 
in love with her. 


The boat entered a bend where the river wid- 


ened suddenly, one or two little islands, rising in 
the midst, crowned with plumy willows. Rose 
wondered if David remembered the day when 
they came up here on a picnic, and she persisted 
in going out alone ina bateau, urtil it upset, and 
she had a thorough ducking. ‘She laughed as 
she remembered how he plunged in, and fished 
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her out, and: she sobbed and clung to his ne¢k, slanguid unconcern. ‘“ Ah, indeed! I have not 
and kissed him: before ‘them “all. He did net } seen him.” 


scold her for her obstinate folly; none of her 
whims or tantrums-:had. ever provoked an angry 
word, since they! were ‘chiddren.. “There was 
his mistake!” she said) now, ‘tears’ dribbling 
on her little short nose. ‘If he had conquered 
me like a spoiled child, I never would have 
have come to this wretched end !'?.: 

Which, in the main; was quite'true. David, 
in the humility of his love, had grovelled so long 
at the feet of his little neighbor, that she began 


flirt, outrageously, with the new comer, Nally, 
up, as one might say, to' the very steps of the 
altar. When Pogue asserted himself, (as he cér- 
tainly would- have done, when the honeymoon 
was over,) she was stunned with surprise and 
rage. She threw:him from her as she might a 
shoe which no longer fitted her. 

If he had only borne with her a few weeks 
longer, she would have been making his butter, 
to-day, the best tempered, dutifullest «wife in 
Brooke county! A wedding ring clears the 
nature of most women of megrims and folly, just 
as an almond shell sweetens muddy water. 

Rosy pulled her gauzy bit of a veil down, and 
cried behind it. David did hot turn, nor look at 
the island, where she had anne him that onus 
kiss. 

“He has forgotten. Iam nothing to him now! 
Oh, he’ll be married, soon! There’s plenty of 
girls ready to snatch at him, and he’ll.not see 
through their tricks. He’s such a fool—such a 
dear, dear d-dunce!’’ looking foridly at the broad 
back sturdily turned to her. . ‘‘ And-Mrs. Pogue 
has a new silk, and I never knew it!,. She never 
used to buy ja pair of shoes without consulting 
Rosy. Her bonnet’s new, too. That’s not her 
old Leghorn.’ Somehow, nothing had made 
Rosy realize how far off and forlorn she was, as 
this little trifle. It made real, to her, thé warm, 
happy home from which she was forever shut out 
—shut out in the cold, with:George Nally! The 
girl stopped crying, as she thought of him :, her 
face fell into an utterly cowed, defeated look. 
Nally, in fact, had begun to tame his future wife, 
months ago, and had succeeded. They had been 
buying furniture, to-day. He had snubbed and 
thwarted her at every turn, and ground into her 
soul the ignominy of being country-bred. 

“And David al-always thought my are 80: 
good!’ she half sobbed tiow.. 

Doctor Nally came up to her, carrying himself 
jauntily, sucking.the head of his carie. : 
“I see that drover Pogue is aboard ?”’ he said: 


‘I don’t know whether you have or not. But 

I do know I'll have no ogling such as you used to 

give me when you were going to marry him. 

Let him keep to ‘his beeves.’ Mrs: Nally is a 

different person from Rose Heffley.”’ 

-46E am: Rose Hefiley still’ she said, with a 

feeble little chirp-of defiance, and then trembled 

and put her hand on his arm. ‘What if he should 

leave her to die an old maid. Any fate would 

be Jess terrible than tliat. 

“«Come, Rose, we will promenade the deck.” 

Shé Pése; sick at heart.’ She knew Nally wished 
to flaunt his triumph before Pogue. But how could 
she méet David’s eyes leaning on this man’s arth ! 
She loathed to touch him, but shéslipped her hand 
into his offered arm, with a smile. 

The boat stopped to wood at that) moment, 
shoving in elose to shore with a snort and shriek: 
The heavy forest growth came down to the bank, 
with a thick ‘underbrush of paw-paiwand laurel 
bushes; the gréund was bedded with long ferns, 
dipping into the rippling water, and topped with 
golden red and wild sweetbriar. 

‘¢We’ll be here an hour or moré,” said the 
Captain. The passengers accordingly strolled 
ashore, and scattered about throtigh the forest. 
Nally, with Rose clinging to him, strutted 
a¢ross'the plank, passing Pogue, who had found 
his mother a seat under an old oak, and stood 
besidé her. Rose did not look up, but David saw 
how blanchéd-and worn her pretty face was. 

“If I thought he treated her cruelly,” he 
thought, clindhing hit hands in his pockets, «I'd 
tramp the life out of:-him !”’ 

Pogue always relished fighting, and this was 
the one man in the country that he hated. But 
the dottor was such a puny creature, that the big 
fellow could not bring his mind to touch him. 
He would lidvé'beeh glad enough of an excuse-to 
do it, to tell:the truth. 

Doctor Nally left Rose seated by:a hill-spring; 
and went down to the men ‘o light his eigar 
The woman with the diamontl rings and -yellow 
bonnet, had followed them from the boat with an 
amused iplitter in her eyes. 

«Who is that lady with Doctor Nally ?”’ she 
asked ’Squire Plinisoll. 

‘Wat's Mise Heffley;’” eyeing» the actress 
askance. 

44 Qoing te ohatey her?”’ 

« Polke say soj?'dautiously. ©. ° 

“ Ah-al” She lingered on-the bank until she 
saw'that Rowe! was aldrie, and ten eame quickly 
up to her, séating herself without a word beside 





Rose smiled at him, and looked about. with 


her on the log. ‘ 
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, Miss Heffley,2” 1): 


“That is my name,’’ not without alarm. 

Rose fancied, there was a vindictive gleam ‘in 
the curious glance with which the new comer 
surveyed her. ,,, Herblack eyesdrepped presently, 
and she flicked; away a bitiof wood which had 
fallen on her dress. : . 

‘*T -hear,’’ she ‘said, entine deliberately, 
‘that. you are-soon to be Doctor Nally’s: wife. |) 1 
thought my experieng in that situation might: be 
useful to you.” 

“Your experience? Asia wife ? ‘itl don’t 
understand.”? - 

“ As the wife of Doctor Nally.. He never. told 
you that he had been married before ?”’ 

‘‘Married?. Oh, George! George! whois this 
woman?’’, She started to her feet as Nally came 
in sight, and cried, vehemently. 

“You. here?” said Nally... ‘Be quiet, ee. 
What are you. dogging me for, Sylvia ?”’ 

“TI am not dogging you,’’ coolly.,, ‘‘ It is quite 
accidental—our.meeting. I am.onmy way to 
New Orleans. .Tell: this—this person who I am. 
She does not believe. me.” 

“She was my wife. We have been divorced 
for four years.”’ 

‘Divorced? Icannot marry a divorced man.” 

Rose tried to walk away from him, but she 

staggered, and sat down. According to her re- 
ligious ‘training, it was as criminal for her to 
marry Nally, as if the law had never set him 
free. What was to become of her? David would 
never. come back to her—never. .And to be an 
old maid like Miss Simms— 
, The girl is.i}],”’ said. the former Mrs. Nally, 
«you had better see to her,,J’ll.go back to the 
boat. I did not mean to interfere. But the temp- 
tation to worry you, George, was irresistible.” 

She sauntered down the, glen, swinging her 
parasol, and humming a song. 

Nally came up to Rose and put -his hand on 
her shoulder. ‘‘ Well,” he said, roughly, ‘‘ what 
is it, now? .I’m the same man I was ten minutes 
ago, I reckon.” 

«¢ T—guppose so, Geen: ”” meekly. She must 
live with this man,.with this black, unclean past 
behind him, a man, cruel,,cowardly—and David 
—why, she knew every day of David’s honest, 
friendly life! And she loved him—she knew, 
now, how she-loved: him, *‘ I will go back, I’m 

not well.”’ She spoke feebly. 

«You don’t mean to make any talk about this 
thing? You're not. going te break with me?’’ 

«Oh, no, George.” 

David would never come o beck t toher. Noneed 
to hope for;that; Her steps ‘grew more feeble, 





‘*Sit down, Rose, on this stone, «I want to ex. 
plain this|{matter to you,” peremptorily. 1¢ 
would never do, for her to. go back to the boat 
and expose the whole stovy to-all the gossips of 
Brooke county... It: would, probably, put an end 
to his wedding, and certainly to his practice. 

But the story was known already. The actresg 
mentioned .it;herself, in &'casual way, to Captain 
Tredenick on hér return. It spread as‘swiftly ag 
an ill odor. In ten minutes, every one of the 
men, on board the boat, knew that Rose Heffly 
was going to marry a man with another wife. 
~JWhen iticame to David \Pogue’s ears, he got 
up, slowly. 

» “ Where is Nally?’’ he said. 

The other men told him,:eagerly, and then fol- 
him up the glen, professedly to ‘hinder any 
mischief.” 

. “No wonder Pogue takes it'ashe does. Nally 

deserves punishin’ for trickin’ a girl like’ that. 

It’s, ruin to her: whatever way’ it ends, ‘that’s 
what it is,’”’ said Plimsoll. 

“‘Ther’s murder in Dave’s eye,” muttered 
Tredenick. ‘They: bothgo armed, an’ ther’s 
bin bad blood between them for two years.” 

Pogue was conscious of tittle else than that 
here was his excuse. The bad blood, between 
him and Nally; was black and deadly enough, on 
hisiside, for murder. 

He pushed through the under-brush, straight 
to the little glen to which Nally and Rose had 
gone. His heavy boots crunched through last 
year’s branches. As he reached the entrance to 
the glen, a wild shriek from Rose rent the air. 

“Oh, Godt! Help! Help!” 

Pogue dashed through the bushes. 
devil maltreating her? 
him. “Save him! 
cried. 

Save him? David looked about for the man 
that he came"to kill. “Nally’was seated on the 
log, stiff and motionless with terror. His blood- 
less face was bent, his staring eyes fixed on & 
thick, ‘dull, red-colored snake, that had crept 
from: the: wet' grass, up his arm. It’s flattened 
head was ‘close to his‘shoulder, its eye glittered, 
the fangs protruded. Nally had tramped on it 
and provoked its attack. 

A man reasons in ‘such a case, as the lightning 
flashes. ‘A red viper! Certain death. And 
serves him right,” thought Pogue. But if he had 
seen Satan: himself in a hard strait, David would 


Was that 
But Rose ran towards 
Gave: him, David!” she 


have helped him out.. He made one step to Nally, 
put out his hand. 
“Stop! -For God’s sake !”’ shouted Tredenick, 


who had followed Pogue; 





her eyes, smaller. 





: David knew that if he:touched the snake, it 
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would turn and dart its ready fangs into his arm. 
There was but one chance, and in that chance the 
danger was the greatest. If he could catch the 
viper close.enough behind the jaws to prevent its 
bending its head ! 

His finger and thumb were nerved like steel; 


for an instant they quivered behind its head, then” 


snapped together like a trap. The horrid, slimy: 
length, dangled for a moment, then, with a sudden 
whirl, coiled itself about his; arm; the head 
turned in; his hold;, even David’s, stout heart 
sickened, 

“‘ Unwind it !”” yelled Tredenick, springing for- 
ward. -But before he could reach, it, Rose’s little 
fingers had caught hold of the body of the snake, 
and loosened it; she tore it off with the force of 
a man; and Pogue dashed it from him, to, the 
qpound, where, being stunned, it was , easily 
killed. ; 

“Did it—it hurt you?”’ said, Rose, and then, 
without waiting for a reply, slipped to the ground 
and lay there ag if she were dead. 

David knelt down beside her, and took her in 
his arms. She was.such a little,. soft.thing? 
The big man trembled like a woman, and every- 
thing about him grew dim. 

Nally stood beside him; his fright had left him 
but little reason or voice, 

“Give her to me! She is my wife,’ he 
stammered. 

“Stand back ! 


She cares nothing for you,”’ 
cried David, sternly, and brushed past him, car- 


rying her to the little spring. ‘ Rosy,’’ bathing 
her face. “It is I. It is David !’’ "i 

She opened her. eyes, and when she saw the 
two men before her, the hot. blood dyed her face 
and throat, and she tried to rise. 

‘‘ She is my promised wife,’’ blustered Nally, in 
a feeble squeak. He was at heart afraid .of 
Pogue, and wished himself well out of the whole 
affair. There was no knowing what a six foot 





clodhopper, who handled copperheads like whip 


cords, might see fit to do next. 


“Wood up!” shouted me *‘ Allaboard, 


ngénitlemen.”’ 


David placed Rosy on a a mossy bank. 

. 1 Rosy,” he said, ‘‘ Rosy, choose between us.”’ 

His mother twitched him by the sleeve. 

«The boat, David. Come, we shall be left.”” The 
tears were running down’her cheeks. She would 
not see her son disgraced, Rose was a miserable 
little hypocrite! Yet her heart secretly warmed 
to her ;, she,had been very fond of the child. 

David,put her aside gently. He, held out his 
hands to Rose, without a, word, but his big, 
honest eyes were steadily fixed on her, face. 

The girl sobbed and wrung her hands, and then 
she went fluttering up to the old woman, and 
threw ker arms about her neck. 

‘Ask David to forgive me, and take me back 
again,’ she whispered, humbly. 

But the old lady had her share of worldly 
wisdom. She stood a little more erect. 

‘‘Miss Heffley,” she, said, aloud, ‘wishes to 
break her engagement with Doctor Nally, and 
gome back to my son. . David is very generous, 
I have no doubt he will, forgive all that is past.’ 

“Mother!”’ David, took Rose’s little pink 
hand and drew it in his arm. he passed Nally 
with a cool, jittle nod. 

‘She has the falseness of, dozen bad men,”’ 
muttered the doctor, as he followed them. 

But, he was wrong. She really loved Pogue, 
sincerely, and is now one of the most faithful of 
wives, and the best tempered of mothers. Even 
her mother-in-law can find no fault with Rosy, 
who humors her every whim. We, who knew 
Rose in her salad days, may suspect that, as Mrs. 
Nally,,she,-would have been equally fond and 
faithful.,.. But, what would you have? Vines 
must cling, whether it be an.oak ora rotten log 
that is nearest them. 


' 
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A SINGLE strand of golden hair, 
How comes it here upon my shoulder? 
Blown from the head of lady fair 
Where did I meet or last behold her? 
I’m certain that she must be young. 
And pretty? Yes! But'then F wonder 
What pain it was her heart that wrung, 
And made her tear her locks asunder, ' 


“Only a woman’s hair,” wrote Swift, 
Form words so tender and so bitter, 

In each light breath to sway and drift, 
And in each passing ray to glitter. 





GRAY ASHTON. 


Blight tendrils of most sacred vines— 
0, think upon it, ye who bind them, 
These little threads, these slender lints, 
Will drag the whole wide world behind them. 


It isn’t yours, 0, lady mine, 

Down' from thé’ wall serenely gazing, 
While in my heart“ that look of thine” 
The ghost of buried hope is raising. 
There may be one would prize this hair 
Ast thé look from those soft lashes ; 
There may be'oné, T can’t tell whiere, 
And so—I’ll throw it in the ashes. 





THE MYSTERY OF MONK’S HOLLOW. 


BY J. 


KEITH. 


CONTINUED PROM PAGE 262. 


CHAPTER VII. 

' Tr was, perhaps, halfan hour before Braithwaite 
returned. To Edith, however, it seemed an age. 
She had staggered back to the lounge, meantime, 
and lay there, more dead than alive, haunted by 
the most terrible forebodings. Was what she had 
heard some unearthly, uncanny ery? Was it a 
mad woman’s wild shriek? In either case it was 
horrible. She put her hands before her eyes, to 
shut out some possible phantom that might ap- 
pear. ‘In the fearful loneliness she ‘almost 
shrieked herself.: 

At last her husband eame back. He was pale 
as death, but strove to look composed. 

“What was it?” cried Edith, eagerly starting 
up. ‘Oh! ‘this is too terrible.” 

Braithwaite put his arm about her waist, drew 
her down 'to the‘ couch, and knelt beside her. 

‘ {t is nothing,” he said, or nothing that is 
serious,” seeing her-look of incredulity. ‘Come, 
dear, throw it off. Trustme. I nt 40 there 
is no cause for alarm.” 

‘But that shriek?! And'I have heard it before. 
Oh! my love,” and she flung her armis about ‘his 
neck, and burst into violent sobbing, “ It is somé 
dreadful mystery, that you are keeping from me. 
Tell me the truth.” 

He tried to soothe her, but still evaded 4 direct 
answer. : 

“T repeat,” he said, “it is nothing serious. 
You will never hear it again. You are, as I 
said before; nervous to-night,”’ stooping, and ten- 
derly kissing her, “I don’t wonder‘at it, either. 
We live too much alone here, and the dank at- 
mosphere oppresses you, and your imagination 
gets the upper hand. You -see evil, when-thére 
is no evil. You dream of dangers that do not 
exist. I have been too selfish, I havé Warited to 
keep you all to myself. You are not, used to it. 
You have been “accustomed to society, to bright 
and cheerful rooms, to gay companions; and here 
I have been immersing you, as in & prison, God 
forgive me! But, to-morrow, we will begin a 
new life. We. will go and see Sir James—” 

‘«T want nobody but:you;:dearest,”’ whispered 
Edith, clinging lose to him: 

He drew her, passionately, to his heart, “No 
evil can, or shall,, come near ;you,” he said, 

(826) 


‘earnestly’ and solemnly. 
thousand fiends for you—” 

“I fear no fiends. I have been foolish : there, 
I am strong again.’ She rose from the couch, 
determined to show fear no more. 

“Come, then, and sing for me,”’ he said. 
lark brings her music from the skies.” 

“Flatterer! You know you don’t mean what 
you'say,”’ she said, with something of her old, 
girlish gayety. But, at the same time, the ad- 
miring eyes, contradicting her words, spoke a 
language lovers never mistook. 

She sat down by the piano, to which he had 
led her, while he threw himself on the sofa, near 
the fire, at a short distance from her. 

There was ‘no light in the room, save that piven 
by the flickering flame of the burning wood on 
the hearth, which cast a‘ruddy glow on all things 
near, including the couch on which Braithwaite 
reclined, and also on the end of the piano, anda 
portion of Edith’s graceful figure, as she bent 
over the instrument. 

After a minute’s pause, she touched the keys, 
gently and sadly. The low, minor chords, 
mingled with the sighing of the rising wind, as it 
swept round the house. ‘Without other prelude, 
she began to sing, in a simple strain, made won- 
derfully pathetic by the peculiar quality of her 
voice, a rude ballad she had learned, years and 
years before, and had, whtil this instant, entirely 
forgotten. 


“T would: defy a 


“ My 


* My love came forth, on, a summer's day: 
“Ah, well! 

He smiled, and said he would take me away: 

Ah, well! 

I went with him on that summer day ; 

Together we rode, and we went away. 

_ Ah, well! Ah, well! 

Oh, smiling, we rode so gay! 


Hise ring of gold he gave to me: 
Ah, well! 
His heart, he said, all mine should be: 
Ah, well! 
For:him, [, would die, ay ! die; I know; 
What recked Ii for others, for friend or foe? 
Ah, well! Ah, well! 
Oh, loving we rode, so gay! 


What is it, 80 icily comes between ? 
Farewell! 
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———— 
Whose touch is so chill, as upon him I lean? 


Farewell ! 
It is Death, it is Death, with whom I must ride! 
It is Death, it is Death, I find by my side! 
Farewell! Farewell! 
Oh, weeping, he bears me away !” 


The song seemed the utterance of a heart, riven 
with the anguish of parting. Her sympathetic 
voice, at last, broke into a sob. The words died 
away to the accompaniment of the storm without. 
The dread silence that followed, was broken by 
Braithwaite starting to his feet, and springing to 
her side. 

“Edith! tears?”’ he cried, his voice trembling 
with pain. ‘‘Whatdothey mean? Nay, nay, my 
love, why this sadness? I thought you said:you 
were yourself again. Why this dirge, instead 
ofacarol? I feel that I have caused these tears. 
Will you not tell me, dearest, what ails you?’ 

She had covered her face with her hands. 
The beautiful head was bent low as he leaned 
over her. Now she raised it, and placing one 
hand in his, looked up at him, with a whole 
heart’s tenderness in her-glance. 

“Oh, Edmund, my love,” she said, «‘ J should 
grieve, indeed, if these tears—these foolish tears 
—should seeth to accuse you! Ah, do not blame 
me so—that were too hard !’’ 

“But you are not happy, dearest. For surely 
these tears would not start unbidden. How can 
I be blameless? I.am responsible for all that 
may befall you, my wife!?”’.; f 

Seeing that he still avoided explaining the mys- 
tery, she netyed herselfto assume bravery. 

“Don’t mind me, I repeat. Iam not myself, 
to-night,” she said, hiding her face on. his 
shoulder. 

“Was it the storm that impelled you to choose 
that doleful ditty ?”’ he said, after a pause, still 
avoiding what, as Edith felt, he must have known 
to be the real cause of her distress. ‘‘ Indeed, 
one could, hardly sing, on a night,;like this, 
Without tears.’’ 

This disingenuousness was so unlike her husr 
band, that it convinced Edith that something very 
serious was to be concealed. Was the casile, 
therefore, really haunted by a disembodied 
spirit? ‘Lf so, she’could understand Braithwaite’s 
reticence, even to her. But how horrible to have 
to live on amidst such surroundings! Was the 
other solution the true one? And the shriek 
that of some madwoman, imprisoned here, and 
watched over by Mrs. Kirle? But, if'so, why 
did not Braithwaite confide in her? .Was some 
terrible crime behind it all, in which, perhaps, he 
was involved?’ But this. solution she ‘dismissed 







































Yet a restraint fell. upon her nevertheless. 
Conscious that: something was kept back from 
her, secretly terrified at what that something 
might be, she could, with her frank nature, only 
half respond to the: caresses with which Braith- 
waite sought to soothe her. 

‘* We are both excited and nervous, to-night,”’ 
said Braithwaite, at last. ‘‘To-morrow, I hope, 
will see ‘a clear sky, .We will, then, have a 
gallop over the hills, and ithat will restore us to 
our true selves. It is the electric condition of 
the atmosphere that is at fault.”’ 

It was on Edith’s lips to say, ‘‘ That does not 
explain the shriek,” but she refrained. If her 
husband saw fit ‘not to explain further, she was 
too proud te insist on his confidence. 

«I hope to-morrow will be clear.. I really do 
feel,’’ she ‘replied, trying to smile, ‘as if, some- 
how, I was almost hysterical—a thing I never 
was before—and that a quick gallop would brace 
me.”’ 

But all through that night, while feigning 
sleep, she lay and thought of the occurrences of 
the evening. How ‘could she explain: them? 
The mystery grew more insolvable, the more she 
reflected. -Her/!strong common sense, however, 
in spite of all, gravitated again towards the con- 
viction that there was nothing supernatural in 
what she had heard. ‘‘ It must bea madwoman,”’ 
she said. But. thén, again, she asked: herself, 
“« Why is she here?’ 

When day broke, the storm was still raging, 
and the morning ride had to be abandoned. 

“T regret this themore, my dear,” said Braith- 
waite, at breakfast, ‘‘because, as you know, I 
have an. engagement for: this afternoon, about. 
those lands .I\think of :purchasing, that,.march 
with: this property, and so'cannot take:you ouf, 
even, if it ‘clears off. Will you be much dis- 
appointed, darling ?’’ 

Edith, with all ofa true woman’s self-abne- 
gation, assured him she would not,.and later in 
the day, saw himiride: off, kissing her hand to 
him, with a smile on her' face; 2 





CHARTER Vill. 

Eprra remained; awhilé down stairs, then 
wanting a book frém a room above, she turned 
to ascend the stairway, when suddenly, she heard 
®& quick step im the hall overhead. The next 
> moment, Mrs. Kirle’s voice demanded, sharply : 

““Who'sthat? Where are you?’’ 

Tt is) I,”.answered Mrs. Braithwaite. 
anything the matter ?”’ 


“Ts 





atonce. The loyalty of her heart, to say nothing 
of her love, forbade it. 








*« Oh!’ said Mrs, Kirle, “I beg your pardon, 
I—I heard some one, and did not think of its 
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being you. I hope I: did‘ not frighten you, 
madam ; ‘this is always such a dark place.” 

Edith, by this time, had reached the upper 
hall. 
‘* Yes, Mrs. Kirle,-it is dark, and I suppose I 
frightened you, did I not?” she said. 

‘No, madam, you did not—my nerves are 
harder than that?’ with a short laugh to herself. 

Mrs. Kirle passed on, descending the stairs. 
Edith, having secured her volume, returned with 
it to a room on the lower floor, where she sat oc- 
casionally, though not often. What induced her 
to seek this room now, she could not have told. 
Placing herself by the window, she tried to read. 
But the meeting with Mrs. Kirle had discomposed 
her thoughts, strangely. To whom was Mrs. 
Kirle speaking, when she said, ‘‘ Where are you?” 
Gould it be to Alice Braithwaite? Or was it 
merely that she wished to distinguish the where- 
abouts of whoever might .be near her in the 
dimness of the gloomy hall? 

Putting her book aside, Edith rose and walked 
to the western window, partly to shake off these 
suspicions, partly to seek for signs of clearing 
weather. As she stood and watched the clouds, 
driving in slowly before the wind; she started to 
to see, in the distanee, the dense, woody growth 
surrounding the Black: Pool. She had never 
before, strange to say, stood at'that window, and 
seen this ominous part of the'outlook. Down 
there was the grave of Ali¢ée Braithwaite, the true 
Alice, who, taken from ‘the watery pit, was now 
finding her resting-place low byits margin. ‘Poor 
thing! poor thing!” said Edith, to herself. ‘And 
what a destiny for her descéndant, if, indeed, there 
is a madwoman here, and she is a descendant, ‘to 
prolong, in her own person, by tlie force of a 
diseased imagination, that tortured existence; with 
the added horror of beliéving herself driven even 
from the grave; that lonely grave.””' Perhaps ut- 
terly uncared for—covered'with weeds. She did 
not know—she had never seen it. Just then, a 
pale light shone over the’ sky, in'which appeared 
some spots of blue; and the erewhile obdurate 
clouds were seen, in detachments, scudding away 
to the south-east, before a brisk north-west breeze 
which had suddenly sprung up:- 

Edith did not wait for a more assured cessation 
of the storm, but, pining for fresh’ air, hastened 
to her room, and prepared to go out. She felt 
tense with excitement, and driven, as were the 
clouds above her, ‘by an ‘invisible power. The 
old castle stifled her—she could not remain shut 
in there. She thought, for » moment, of or- 
dering her horse; but no! she would not go 


without Edmund ; it was late; he would soon be } 


there; and in the meantime she would walk. 





She set out accordingly. As she crossed the 
little stone bridge, some thirty yards in front of 
the great entrance, she turned to look at the old 
castle. Dark and grim it rose against the 
evening sky, the square donjon, the machico- 
lated wall, the antique, round towers, standing 
out, sharp and distinct, like black silhouettes, 
A gleam of light, shining through the two op- 
posite windows of the round tower, to the left, 
where Mrs. Kirle led her secluded life, and where 
Edith had never been able to’ penetrate, glim- 
mered, pale and spectral, as if the chamber in 
them might be haunted by tenants from the un- 
seen world. The little brook, in front of her, 
shone, weird, under the fading sunset. The 
thunder-riven old oak, beneath which she had 
first seen Braithwaite, rose, white and ghost-like, 
beyond the bridge, stretching out its long arms 
like a skeleton. Behind, extended the wood, 
dark and ominous, with gleams of ghostly light 
breaking through it, here and there, as if, at any 
moment, phantoms from the dead might glide 
forth from its dim recesses. 

Instead of following the arena, in the direction 
of the high-road, Edith turned short here, and 
took. a sombre path, that-led straight into the 
wood. After advancing a considerable distance, 
she reached a dense thicket, through which she 
had almost to force her way. This effected, she 
saw before her, at the bottom of a wild slope, the 
fatal sheet of water, the Black Pool! Its dreary 
surroundings, its suggestive gloom, fascinated, 
while it awed her. For a moment she hesitated. 
Then, as if urged forward by some unseen power, 
some irresistible Fate, she hurried on. Yet, even 
as she went, she shuddered. A strange terror 
made her blood run cold. 

The path was wet, after the rain, and from the 
overhanging trees, at intervals, little showers 
still fell, as the evening breeze stirred the leaves. 
Once or ‘twice, too, she slipped, so treacherous 
was the ground, and would have fallen, if she had 
not reached out her hand and caught by a bough. 
The twilight, meanwliile, darkened rapidly. Al- 
most any other person would have turned back. 
But Edith heeded naught but her purpose. She 
would see, for herself, she said, what she could 
of this mystery ; and so she pressed onward. 

She perceived, as she drew near, a path leading 
through the underbrush, down to the edge of the 
Pool... This path’she took, and soon found her- 
self looking into the dark waters below. The 
Pool; she how saw, was circular, with a diameter 
of about thirty feet, the bank rising considerably 
above the level of the water, and giving it the ap- 
pearance of a well. Shivering at the sight, and 
the recollection of what had happened there, she 
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turned to search for the grave. She soon found 
it, to the left, in among the trees, back of where 
she had been standing. She pushed aside some 
pushes and. drew nearer to it. 

Suddenly she heard a:noise, and lecking back 
at the Pool, saw Alice Braithwaite, or the appari- 
tion that had before appeared to her. Which was 
it? a flesh and blood maniac, or a phantom from 
the dead? For an instant she scarcely moved. 
But the fresh air, the brisk walk, had strengthened 
her nerves., She rallied, recovered herself, and 
determined to speak, as she had done before. 
Only she resolved to be more persistent than then. 
Now and here she would learn definitely, she said 
to herself, what she might of this mysterious 
being, whom chance, this afternoon, had put. in 
her way. 

“We have met befenn, ” ghe' said, a 
“Tell me who you are.’ 

Alice Braithwaite—if that were her amet 
not moved since Edith had first seen her, but had 
remained crouched against a tree, with a shawl 
drawn closely about her, and covering all her 
person except her head,. Now, when Edith spoke, 
she rose, and casting a wild, weird look at her 
interrogator, walked quickly towards the water, 
down to the very edge of the Pool. 

Edith, resolving that the woman—for she was 
sure now it was a,woman—-should not escape 
her, followed. They met on the very brink of 
the Pool, within a few feet of each other. 

“TI ask you, again, to tell me who you are,” 
said Edith, firmly, though her heart beat very 
fast. The woman gave no sign of recognition, 
but answered, as at the previous interview. 

“I am Alice Braithwaite, whom they. mur- 
dered.’’ She spoke, in a hollow, almost unearthly 
voice. 

“Your name may be Alice Braithwaite,’ re- 
plied Edith, stoutly, ‘but do not think to pass 
any such deceit upon me, as is implied in the 
rest of what.you say. I have seen you in the 
castle, and now I meet you here. You live with- 
in these precincts. If you cannot answer me 
reasonably, -at least do not seek to play upon 
my fancied, superstitious fears, for I have none. 
What are you doing here now?’’ ‘ 

As she spoke, she advanced close to the woman. 
The latter receded along the bank, her eyes fixed 
on Edith, with a wild glare, but ceasing to move 
when Edith stopped advancing. 

“IT am Alice Braithwaite,’ she said, still in 
that half sepulchral voice, that, in spite of 

| Edith’s conviction that it was no phantom that 
ras before her, made her blood = cold. “I 
‘would enter my grave. Go away.” 

Stop |” sounded Edith’s clear, decisive tones, 





“let this cease. Do not think to fool me, or 
frighten me.” 

As she aan she took hold of the woman’s 
shawl. 

With a scream, the latter let the garment go, 
and sprang up the bank, with a mocking laugh, 
and bounded away into the woods. 

Edith, too late, tried to check her downward 
impetus, but the bank was steep and slippery, 
and covered with a damp, green growth of moss, 
and when the shaw! was thus left in her hands, 
there was nothing to check her, nothing that 
offered resistance, no support of twig or bough 
to arrest her. Vasa 

Down, down‘she slipped, and in a moment the 
dark waters had closed above her. The fair face 
was seen, an instant after, as it rose'to the sur- 
face, the small; white, struggling hands, reaching 
in vain, in’vainy’for help. The sweet voice, now 
wild with horror, was heard crying aloud’to God 
and man for’rescue. 

Alas! it was in vain. The wind bore the cry 
far away; the face disappeared; the white 
hands sank out of sight. A deeper gloom fell 
over the spot, asthe circling eddies ceased, the 
bubbles broke and died, and an awful silence, a 
silence as of death, came. down and ‘settled on 
the Black Pool. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Tre hour was growing late, when Braithwaite, 
vho had been delayed long past the time he had 
expected, set forth on his return. Giving his 
willing horse his head, he cantered’on at a pace, 
which, if continued,.would’soon bring them 
home. He thought of Edith, waiting and watch- 
ing for/him ; and he could feel the tenderness of 
her glance even now; could seé, in imagination, 
the wistfulness. her beauty had gained of late; 
and he murmured, thinking of the touch of her 
soft arms about his neck when they had parted 
that morning, “Yes, my darling, I will soon be 
there.” 

But she was not at the window, nor the door, 
as he galloped up the avenue, for his eagerness 
had now given spurs to his horse, who rushed on, 
faster and faster. In vain he gazed, and strained 
his eyes for some signal of her presence. 

No! she-was not there. No open door or case- 
ment showed her welcome, She did not even 
hear his approach. With quickened pulses, he 
flung himself from the saddle, and rushed up the 
steps, calling on her by name. Surely she would 
appear now. She had, perhaps, grown tired of 
waiting, and had left the window for a moment. 
He entered. The old stone hail rang with his 
impatient steps. The walls echoed to his now 
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anxious voice, But no. answer came. She was 
not in the morning-room, nor in her.own room. 
A vague feeling, at fixst,vf wonder, then of disap- 
pointment, then of half anger, grew upon him. 
But this changed toa sickening dread, as he went 
through the house, room afier room, chamber 
after chamber, on all the lower floors, up .stairs, 
everywhere, calling on, her, seeking in vain for 
any sign of her presence. 

The servants, on entering, gaid they had not, 
seen her,, One,of them had.gone, at the usual 
time, to light the: lamps, but..Mys. Braithwaite 
was not, even then, in. any,,of the apartments 
which he had visited. Braithwaite, said not a 
word, when he heard this, but. turmed, and went 
up the stairs again. After the lapse of about ten 
minutes, he came. down, and inquired hurriedly 
for Mrs. Kirle. ‘‘ Mrs. Kirle had gone out,’ one 
of the women said; ‘she had seen her from an 
upper window.” 

“How long pasate which way did pi 
go?’’-demanded the master ofthe house. 

“Tt was -soon after it stopped raining, 
sir. I saw her at the front of the castle, with 
her bonnet and shawl on; she crossed the bridge 
and went over towards the woods where the road 
is; and I thought, sir, she must be going to the 
village; and I said to myself, it was a queer time 
$?'to start off there, just at dark, on such an evening, 
for it looked as if it might rain any moment 
again.’ 

“Very well—no matter,’’» said the master, 
“Mrs. Braithwaite must have gone for a walk, 
too, when the rain ceased. I will go to meet 
her,’”’ and he dashed out of the castle. 

It was now between five and six o’clock, and 
night and’ darkness on that late autumn day; were 
fast setting in,,' Mechanically, Braithwaite’s feet 
followed, at first, in Edith’s tracks, though he 
knew it not. But he did not turn where she had 
turned. Asuddenthought, fraught with inexpres- 
sible relief to his agonized heart and brain, caused 
him to hasten on in the direction he had first 
taken, and not to go, as: she had gone, in the di- 
rection of the Pool. She might have walked out 
to meet him, it had occurred to him; all at once ; 
and finding he was delayed, and the hour was 
growing late, she had continued on to the Hall. 
«I shall surely find her there,” he cried. 

This thought gave him fresh hope, and he sped 
en towards’ Wynton Hall, whose lights, before 
long, were seen glimmering in the distance! 

“Oh, Edith! God be thanked, if indeed you 
be there !’’ he said, as he entered the’ park, and 
hastened up the avenue. 

Mrs. Latham ‘and Sir James were just sitting 
down -to dinner, when he ‘entered, flushed and 





IIe, 
eager, before the servant had time even to 
announce him. 

“Why; Braithwaite, my dear fellow, this is for- 
tunate—no one ever was more welcome,” 


ex- 
claimed Sir James. 


‘1, thought, «at first, it 


might be Vaughn, who half promised to come to. 
Sit down. Where is Edith?’ 


echoed Braithwaite, 


night, 

“‘Where. is « Edith ?” 
looking blankly around. 

The words had sounded asa knell in his ears, 
He had come to ask about her, and they mocked 
him with the question. 

*¢T have come for her,’’ he said. 
is she not here ?”’ 

“Come for her? Here? What can you 
mean ?’’ asked Sir James, in startled tones, rising 
from his chair. 

“Come for Edith here?” cried Mrs. Latham. 
“What is it? Speak. Speak.’ For Braith- 
Waite had sunk into a chair, and looked the 
picture of death. 

“Oh!” he said, “I left her. I had businegsg 
in Brisworth, and I left her; and now she is not 
at the castle; and I thought—I hoped—I was 
sure she must be here.” 

He looked ‘about him, as if, though they had 
not perceived her, he might. 

Then he rose wildly to his feet. 

“Come,” ‘he said: “Come ‘and help me to 
find her. She is lost, outside, in the darkness, 
Come—come !”’ 

’ He rushed out, like a madman, followed by Sir 
James, who had only time to say to Mrs. Latham: 
«* He is unnecessarily alarmed. She may be out, 
but nothing can have happened to her. I will 
send you good news very soon. Do not let this 
distress you.” 

Braithwaite was already far on his way, through 
the grounds to the high road, when Sir’ James, 
obliged to hasten his steps to a run, overtook him. 

“Why do you think she is lost?” he asked. 
** Has the castle been thoroughly séarched ?” 

“Yes: Twent over it myself. The weather, 
as you know, partly cleared; and as I was later 


“+ Great God! 


than I had told her I would be in ‘returning, I 


thought she must have come this way for a walk, 
perhaps to meet me, and had gone on to the Hall.” 

«< Oh, she is surely at home by this time,”’ said 
Sir James, cheerfully, ‘‘and we shall find her 
there. Or, at the worst, it can but be that she 
has lost her way in the darkness.. Chéer up, we 
shall soon discover her. Perhaps she’ is even 
now‘at home.” 

Braithwaite did not speak. They hurried on, 
saying nothing more till the grim old castle was 
reached, looking now more uncanny than ever in 
the spectral twilight. 
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The servants were. watching for them. - 
great hall door was opened long before Braith- 
waite and Sir James reached it. 

* Ig she come yet?” ‘cried their master: © ‘| 

No, sir,’ said Haines, the butler, in answer! 
«No, sir, she has not;returned,”’ 

“Then Jet,'the horses bé saddled,” said Sir 
James, taking the command, for Braithwaite had 
answered by a groan,|and hed, sunk down on & 
seat. in the hall, ‘and tell the.men ahout. the 
stable to mount, some of them, and scour ‘the 
roads, while the,others search the woods. Bring 
horses for Mr. Braithwaite aad myself.”’ 

“No!” interrupted Braithwaite; ; rising}, and 
steadying himself by the wall, like a drunken 
man, but speaking intelligibly, ‘the horses will be 
in our way, Wynton. I mean to search about 
here. She has spoken of wanting to know the 
Hollow better—she may have started out for that 
purpose—it is a treacherous. place in some parts 


—perhaps she has fallen, and is hurt, and unable ¢ 


to get back. We can best find her on foot. But 
let the others do as you said.”’ He went towards 
the open door, as he spoke, moving sree as, one 
in a dream. 

“We must have lanterns. Haines, iiiting lan- 
terns,” said Sir James, following his brother-in- 


law, who was now walking in front of the castle, 


like one insane, backward and forward. 

The lanterns ‘were brought, and they started 
off, Braithwaite now leading. Sir James, at last 
seriously alarmed, followed clese behind him. 
They took their way in'the direction of the Black 
Pool, skirting the outer edge of its encircling 
border of shade, and passing on down into a nar- 
row gorge which lay beyond it. They had come 
thus far in silence. 

« Let us call,” said Sir James, and proceeded to 
give a prolonged, shrill whistle, followed by two 
short notes, a sound which he knew to be familiar 
to Edith’s ears, as'one by which he had often let 
her know his whereabouts, when they had wan- 
dered apart in their forest rambles together. 

Again and again the peculiar call was repeated, 
but without reply, though their sharpened senses, 
as Braithwaite and Sir James listened, caught the 
lowest, softest sound of a falling leaf, or the plash 
made in the Pool, by:the faintest motion of some 
creature native ¢o it. They pushed their way 
through the underbrush, where it was almost im- 
passable; they clambered up steep and stony 
ascents; but their search was’ fruitless. Every 
now and then, they thought for a moment, they 
saw, in some reclining stump, or, moss-eovered 
boulder, the form they sought. But on# nearer 
approach, the illusion became apparent. All 
this while, Sir James persisted, in his calls. 


At length'he stopped; and said: 

‘4 Let us go, back, Braithwaite. We have come 
as far asishe Gould possibly have gone, in this di- 
rection. She must’be nearer home, if in the 
Hollow at all.” 

 Acedrdingly; they retraced , their steps. An 
hour had been consumed in their fruitless search: 
Their way home brought them again within the 
precincts of the Pooh | >i 

‘What is‘ that?”:\suddenly exclainied Braith- 
waite,’in ‘hoarse tones, *‘ see, Wynton—there !”’ 

The light of many lanterns, gleaming red against 
the trunks of the trees, was what had attracted 
Braithwaite’s attention. 

«The rest seem to have stopped: there,’ said 
Sir James. ‘ What can it mean ?”’ 

Braithwaite had dashed forward, and was the 
first to reach the lights. A group of the servants, 
.the old butler prominent among them, had col- 
lected around some Object, lying on the ground. 

He rushed forward, then stopped, and stood 
still, trembling in every,limb. A sudden, over- 
whelming fear had seized him. Hestepped back 
against Sir James, gasping for breath. 

‘Bear up, Braithwaite,” criéd the latter, “bear 
up.” But.even as he spoke, Sir James’ husky 
tones belied his words. 

Braithwaite’s powerful frame shook and shiv- 
ered convulsively. He did not attempt to speak, 
but, witha, strong effort, recovered himself, and 
pushed forward again, with Sir James by his side. 

The group, assembled by the Pool, broke into 
smothered exclamations of horror, woe and pity, 
as they saw Braithwaite advancing, and, drew 
closer together, as if to hide something from his 
observation. 

Before either Sir James or his brother-in-law 
could speak, Louis Vaughn came out, from, the 
group, with both hands outstretched. . 

‘Keep ‘him back, for God’s' sake,” he cried. 
‘Keep him hack.” And he pointed to Braith- 
waite. 

A hoarse groan broke from the latter. He 
would have rushed forward, but Sir James threw 
his arms about him. 

‘« What do you mean,’’ whispered the latter. 
«She is not—she—is not dead ?”’ 

“Dead ? dead, did you say,” shrieked Braith- 
waite, breaking from Sir James. ‘‘ Dead?” 

The scene was thrilling. .Down by the water’s 
edge, were ten or twelve persons, closely grouped 
together, over whom the glare of several torches 
flashed a strong, uncertain light, that, falling 
here and there among them, showed, for a 
moment, their saddened, awe-struck countenances, 
and then, left them, and all around, in com- 





paratively total darkness. The steely surface of 
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the Pool, mirrored in one long line!the glancing 
lights, which everywhere, outside, where. their 
radiance fell, made more -intense: the blackness. 
The wind had gone: gown,'and did not, by the 
slightest breeze, stir these deadly shades. ''No 
sound was heard, save the weeping of the ser- 
yants, and the long-drawn breaths of Sir James 
and Vaughn. 

‘Is she—there ?”’ said Sin Jaines, in a hushed 
voice, pointing where:the others were. . 

“In the Pool? Yes! for they have found her 
hat, which has floated:to,the surface,’’: answered 
Vaughn, in a whisper. ‘They have pet for 
drags, in order to drag the waters.” 

*«God help him,” answered Sir James, lodking 





toward Braithwaite. ‘ How can it be kept from 
him? But no! nde Goctage tovtry ; he will know 
all in a minute.” 

For Braithwaite, as if divining the truth, liad 
broken: away from Sir. James again, and rushed 
towards the Pool. ‘The awe-struck’ crowd had 
parted before the unhappy husband, and the first 
object Braithwaite saw; was'his’ wife's hat, which 
heshad bought for her ‘himsélf, lying on the 
brink of the insatiate depths; wet and discolored; 

'Atthe sight of this terrible token, he threw up 
his ‘hands, as if a bullet had struek him in the 
heart, and with one, wild, prolonged shriek, fell 
senseless to the earth. 

[T0 BE CONCLUDED.] 





GOING BERRYING. 


BY HARRIET MABEL SPALDING. 


Lone years ago, on a golden day 

~ ‘When tht’ ripe, red berrio# Idy fast asleep, 
Down where the roses were wrapt away 
In the tangled leaves of the meadow deep. 
They roamed together, the maiden fair, 
And he with his ringlets of sunny hair, 

. And their laughter rang out on the air so still, 

As they went berrying over the hill. 


Oh! sly, brown ringlets that floated gay, 
Oh! little maiden, so sweet and fair 
Did you dream of his thoughts as you roamed that day, 
. Enshrined in those tresses of golden_hair?’ 
For the eyes of the lover saw only you, ; 
With your cheeks that riyaled the rose in hue, 
As he carried the basket you helped to fill 
With the berries’ that waited over the hill. 
iiteut03 dvi : t 
What wonder that hands so small and brown, 
Would meet his own in the tangled vines! 
What wonder the hours would pass so soon, 
Phat thé sky with the western sunset shines! 
But what, little maid, were the words he said 
That turned your lips and your cheeks to red, 
That left the basket as empty still, 
~ As when you went berrying over the hill? 





Though years have fied and the blushing glow 
Of the crimson berries has passed away, 
Yet summer comes and her loving hands, 
’ Bring others as rosy and bright, to-day. 
And thro’ the bloom of the woodland ways, 
With laughter and song as in other days, 
The youths and maidens are roaming still, 
To — the Berries over the hill. 


But be with his eyes of jeune blue, 

, His ringing voice and conscipys grace, 
Lies low where the willows above him wave, 
And the daisies cover his laughing face. 
And an aged ‘woman with tear-filled eye, 
Stands watching the happy throng go by, 
And the scene is as sweet to her memory still, 
As when she went berrying over the hill. 


Her merty eyes that were laughing then, 

Are dimmed with time, while the hand of care 
_ Has,silvered the locks on the aged brow, , 

And furrowed the cheeks that were once go fair. 

Though youth’s sweet visions have flown away, 

Anduunder the willows he sleeps to-day, ’ 

Yet her heart is as true and as loyal still, 

As when they went berrying over the hill, 





FREEZING UP. 


wi. “BY HELEN M2? WARNER. 


A curity trembling shiver glideth, 
From the northland ’mong the snows; 
Where the noisy storm-king rideth, 
‘With a breath’ that freezing grows ; 
Sweeping through the wood’s deep shadow. 
Where the midnight fairies sup— 
Every flower in vale and meadow, 
Is freezing up. 


Dappled are the clouds at day dawn, 
Dappled are the clouds at eve ; 

And the lambkins on the brown lawn, 
For thé sunshine bleat and grieve; 





Butterflies with wings a-qutver, 
Hide in each sere shrinking cup— 
Every petal with a shiver, 
Is freezing up. 


,, Gathered round the glowing hearthstone, 

Eyes are sparkling with delight, 

While the cadence of the wind’s moan, 
Breaks the stiliness of the night. 

Is the spirit ever stealing, . 
Where the sons of misery sup; 

Are our stores of kindly feeling, 

’ Fréezing up ? 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


I sat in the station waiting-room, in a corner ; have believed myself still dreaming, and blessed 


of one.of the most ungomfortable benches it was 
ever my lot to alight upon, in the most uncom- 
fortable attitude, too, that I could possibly have 
assumed, but. so tired and oppressed by sleep, 
that I was incapable of moving, though suffi- 
ciently conscious to wonder why I did not try, 
and all the while dozing and dreaming, unable 
either to slumber or really wake up. 

I had been travelling for several days and 
nights, on my way back from one of the South 
Western territories, and between the long stage- 
coach journey, over a road that was a perfect 
Slough of -Despond, with which my. pilgrimage 
began, and the incessant jolting since, on .a rail- 
way still more diabolical, had reached that jum- 
bled, unreasoning state of mind and body, when 
my legs seemed to belong to some one else, my 
arms to be made of wood, when every thought 
was @ nightmare, and any effort to control my 
fancies utterly unavailing, except to give me, 
physically and mentally, a sort of electric shock, 
that left me more dazed and astray than ever. 

So now I had reached the junction, where I 
was to take a train for the Eastern city, to which 
I was bound. I think somebody told me I had 
an hour to wait there, but I was past keeping 
any count of time; it seemed endless years since 
I had dropped down upon that bench, yet all the 
while I was whirling on, either by coach or train, 
and longing to be allowed to get out and die in 
peace. rtf 

Suddenly, in my ear, a voice said, softly, in a 
questioning tone: 

“You ain’t my uncle Jack?” 

Of course I was dreaming; I knew that. I 
would not, or could not, open my eyes, but when 
the interrogation was repeated, I answered, 
sleepily : 

*‘T don’t think I’m any one’s uncle Jack.” 

** Do be my uncle Jack !”’ said the voice. 

“TI will,” said I,.waking up in earnest now, 
“and your aunt, and your grandfather, and_all 
your fore mothers, and your little sister Jacob, 
into the bargain. But who are you?” And I 
rubbed my eyes, and looked around. 

By my side stood a mite, perhaps six years old, 
with such wonderful dark eyes, such a heavenly, 
wistful smile on the little mouth, such a halo of 
golden curls framing in the face, that I might 

Vou. LXXIV.—23. 





by a vision of one of Sasso Ferrato’s baby-angels, 
had it not been for the creature’s modern-cut and 
prosaic little jacket and trousers. 

I must confess, inhuman as it sounds, that, in 
general, I am given to saying, with the amiable 
Miss Murdstone, ‘“‘ As a rule I don’t like boys,”’ 
—but here it was different. My heart went out 
to this little waif at once. 

_ Once more, the questioning, troubled litile 
voice said, with an indescribable mingling of 
hope and doubt : 

‘‘ You ain’t my uncle Jack ?”” 

“No, my boy, I think not; but really I wish 
IT were,” I answered. And for a moment, I 
meant what I said. ‘Did you expect to find 
your uncle Jack here?” 

“‘Oh, yes,’ returned the mite, “I said I 
wanted my uncle Jack, and they put me on— 
then we topped, and I told him I want my uncle 
Jack, and he put me off.” 

The creature looked so perfectly satisfied with 
his own explanation, so certain it must be clear 
to the dullest intellect, that, for an instant, I had 
not the courage, to ask the smallest scrap of a 
question. To add to my confusion, the little 
fellow frowned, to the darkest extent that his 
silky, arched eyebrows could manage, and added 
firmly : 

“*T want my uncle Jack !”’ 

It seemed as if he were inclined to believe I 
had that personage secreted somewhere, and was 
unwilling to give him up to rightful proprietor- 
ship; and I stared helplessly at the speaker. It 
had never before occurred to anybody to accuse 
me of secreting or making away with an uncle 
Jack! If it had been an aunt Jack, and she had 
been pretty, there might have been some scnse 
in it. As the case stood I was overwhelmed, and 
I am certain I looked so guilty, under the 
searching glance of those brown eyes, that a po- 
liceman would have unhesitatingly decided me 
culpable beyond a shadow of doubt. 

I felt that only one loop-hole remained, which 
was to make a compromise of some sort, with 
those inquisitorial eyes. I rose and shook my 
strong legs a little, to render them capable of 
locomotion, or rather to induce them to obey my 
will, for they appeared disposed to walk in the 
opposite direction to that I wished to (838) and as 
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going their way would have led me plump into a 
long mirror, I was obliged to assert myself. 

I took the mite’s hand in mine, and said: 

‘Come on, my little judge—we’ll go and look 
for uncle Jack.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said the child, and accompanied me un- 
hesitatingly. 

We walked the length of the room, and out 
upon the long platform, encumbered by luggage, 
porters, and scores of people waiting for nearly 
half that number of trains. This junction was an 
important one, the meeting-place of railways to 
all points of the compass; and night and day a 
confusion reigned there sufficient to daze the brain 
even of a man wholly wide-awake. To me, in 
my odd sort of sleep-walking condition, the 
tumult was maddening. Even while doing my 
best to avoid the people and trucks, and to take 
care of my companion, I had several times a 
rapid dream of being the clappér of a huge iron 
bell, and groaned dismally over my uncongenia] 
destiny. 

“Are you keeping a good lookout?” I asked 
the mite. ; 

‘*Yes,”’ said he, and gave one of those long 
yawns, which always make a child’s face so 
comically like a monkey’s. 

I believe I dozed again, walking on all the 
while, conscious that I got in people’s way, and 
that people muttered unpleasantly, avoiding the 
trucks by a miracle; then, presently, I discovered 
that we had reached the end of the platform, and 
I woke up fully again. 

‘«« Haven’t seen uncle Jack yet?” I asked. 

**You said you’d take me to him,” exclaimed 
the mite, and dropped my hand for the purpose 
of pinching my right leg, which he did soseverely, 
that I cried out. 

‘You horrible little human lobster,” I cried. 
“Tmeaninhuman. What the deuce—I mean why 
do you stick your claws into me like that? Let 
go, you small, steel-pincher-fingered young rebel. 
Don’t you know that boys, who pinch, never find 
their uncle Jacks ?” 

“You said you’d take me to him,” repeated 
the child, releasing his hold, while his voice 
changed from its judicial severity to a piteous en- 
treaty, so portentous of tears, that it alarmed me. 

“Of course I will,”’ returned I, briskly ; “let’s 
go back—we shall find him at the other end of 
the platform.”’ 

‘« Sure ?”’ he asked, 

‘*Not a doubt of it,’’ said I, and hurried the 
creature on, anxious to restore him to the person 
he belonged to, if that person could be found. 

So again we walked the whole length of the 
platform, but met no one whom the child rec- 





ognized, or who showed the slightest inclination 
to relieve me of my charge, now rapidly becoming 
a burthen. 

‘Don’t you see him yet?”’ I inquired. 

The boy shook his head, and his face worked 
ominously. 

‘“‘He must be a sweet style of uncle Jack—a 
nice young man for having the care of his small 
relations,” I muttered. Then I added, aloud: 
‘‘We’ll go inside—he is certainly there—come 
on, my brave little soldier.” 

The boy cheered up somewhat, at this praise, 
clasped my fingers again, and marched beside me. 

* Will you know him, when we see him?” he 
asked, suddenly. 

‘““Who? Your uncle Jack? I imagine not, 
my little man. But you will, and that’s the im- 
portant point.” 

‘*No,” said the child. 

‘“*No, what?” I asked in wonder. 

“«‘ No— mister,” returned he, evidently thinking 
I had intended to reprove his lack of politeness. 

“T didn’t mean that,” cried I, growing sud- 
denly nervous, under some odd, undefined fear. 
“You will recognize your uncle Jack—” 

« What's recognize?” intetruptéd my uncon- 
scious tormentor. 

«To remember—to know a person. © Good 
heavens, child, you must know your uncle!” 

«JT don’t,” retorted he, in a tone half a whim- 
per, half a reproach. ‘You said you'd take 
me to my uncle Jack—why don’t you do it?” 

He let go my hand. I was suspicious of his 
intentions, and stepped hastily back, indeed I 
think I waved my right leg in the air, in a some- 
what crazy-seeming fashion, so fearful was I of 
his digits. 

“In the name of goodness, what does the boy 
mean?’ I faltered, half to him, half to myself. 
‘Not know his uncle !”” 

‘He wrote—but I don’t ’member him. He’s 
been coming—coming—so he put me on to look 
for him—then we ’topped and ke put'me off—I 
told you so,” said the child, driving me frantic, 
by this impossible explanation, and adding, with 
a return of severity: ‘You said you'd: take me 
to my uncle Jack. Hurry up, I wan: to go 
home.” 

“Where is your home?” I asked. 

“Why, there,” said he, pointing vaguely to 
the horizon. 

You mean in that village ?”’ said I, pointing 
towards the town. : 

« No—no! “It ain’t my home—you shan’t say 
it is,’ he sobbed. “Oh, my uncle Jack—he'd 
take mé batk—oli, oh 

What did it all mean? Was I the unfortunate 
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finder of a lost child? It must be a hideous 
dream. [should wake presently, and find myself 
seated on the, stony-hearted bench, where I had 
been asleep. , Of course it was a dream. 

The boy seized his opportunity, and caught the 
calf of my leg, between his fingers, with such sur- 
prising force, that it was impossible for me to 
cling to that delusion of beingasleep. The pinch 
was real—the boy was real—the whistle of my 
train was sounding—and, good Lord, what was I 


to do? vf 


I looked wildly about for a station master, a 
porter—anybody. Nota soul, to whom I could 
appeal—scores of people about—all rushing to 
the right, or left—for another whistle sounded— 
a second train was near. 

I may as well admit the truth. My first im- 
pulse was to run away, and leave the little waif 
to shift for himself. But just as I was thinking 
I would do it, he snatched my hand again, and 
said, pleadingly : 

“Take me, please take me! 
Jack.” 

I suppose there are few men, with less elements 
of the Good Samaritan, in their nature, than my- 
self, especially when I am tired, or in a hurry ; 
but I could not withstand that appeal! On the 
other hand, I could not be idiot enough to miss 
my train; I must reach Buffalo by a certain 
time, or lose a larger sum of money than I could 
afford ; I must do it, if all the small nephews, in 
the world, were left waifs and strays by the road- 
side, in default of finding their uncle Jacks. 

How I cursed this particular uncle! All the 
time I was hastening on, and pulling the boy 
with me, and trying to believe that I was asleep, 
and my weary head ringing like a muffled drum, 
and my wretched legs doing their utmost to go 
any way, except the direction in which I desired 
to propel them. 

Then I saw a man standing idle. 
to him. 

‘What's to be done?”’ cried I. ‘Here’s a 
child, looking for an uncle—seems to have come 
by some train—could you take him? I want to 
go on by the express.” 

The stranger looked doubtfully at me, then 
addressed the child. 

«‘ What’s your name, little fellow ?”’ 

‘¢ Filtrip,”’ said the boy. 

‘“‘ Family by that name at Lausaune,” said the 
stranger to me. “Are you going towards 
Buffalo ?”” + 

“Yes! 


Do be. my uncle 


I rushed up 


Heavens, there comes the train.” 
«You'll be at Lausaune in a couple of hours. 

You stop there, forty minutes—better take him. 

Why, now I think of it, the child came up in the 





train with me—must have got on, boand there! 
Take him back—by all means,, take him back.” 

Away rushed the stranger, to,escape any share 

of responsibility, I suppose. I have often 
thought since, what a clear-headed, quick- 
thinking fellow he must have been ! 
_ [had just time to rush into the waiting-room, 
seize my portmanteau, take the child in my other 
arm, and get on to the cars, when we were off. I 
sank into the nearest seat, put the boy beside me, 
and stared about vacantly. I noticed a man, with 
gingerbread and apples to sell. I beckoned to 
him, bought a goodly store, and bade the child 
eat. ‘I’m so hungry!’ he said, rapturously, 
and began to devour. By the time he had bolted 
several pounds of the cake, he found leisure to 
say, ‘‘ We’re going to uncle Jack |” 

He was so perfectly calm and composed, that 
he rendered me more desperate and frantic than 
ever, and to make matters worse, that horrible, 
sleepy sensation returned. Keep my eyes open 
I could not, sit up I could not! Ihad just sense 
enough to place the boy on the seat. opposite, 
stretched myself out, and in a second was sound 
asleep—no nightmare—no dream-—as insensible 
and dead as if I had been a log of, wood. 

I slept soundly for at least half an hour, and 
when I opened my eyes again, the lids no longer 
seemed two iron weights ; and my legs appeared 
to have changed back to the substance of which 
the limbs of humanity: are usually formed ; but I 
felt that I could, for the first time, understand 
what that unfortunate prince, (well known to all 
youthful readers of Arabian history) who was 
doomed to be half marble, during a certain por- 
tion of each day, must have suffered, when one 
of his stony attacks had the better of him. 

But a wailing voice brought me suddenly back, 
from vague speculations, to a realizing sense of 
the present and its cares— 

“Uncle Jack! Uncle Jack !” ; 

I raised myself on my elbow, and looked about. 
There were not more than a dozen people in the 
car now. Of this number, six or seven were 
women, gathered together, a few seats off. The 
whole party were absorbed in the little waif, 
whom I had brought into the train. The boy 
stood on one of the seats, not crying, though 
every now and then a deep sob shook his little 
frame, as he turned his pale tired face, from one 
to another of the group, plying him with 
questions. 

1 called : v : 

“Filtrip ! Filtrip !’’ ' 

The child looked at, me in a frightened way, 
and moaned : 

“T want my uncle Jack!” 
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‘Ts that he, my son?’’ I heard a fat man ask, 
pointing towards me. 

The. child shook his head. 

All the women turned ‘round, and glared at me 
in concert, and then they all groaned, and shook 
their heads at the same moment. 

“ Filtrip, come here,’’ I repeated. 

The child hesitated. One of the women 
called out: 

‘‘ The poor dear is afraid of you—he says so.” 


‘‘ And no wonder,” added another, the sternest { 


and most appalling of the party. They all be- 
longed to the cast-iron order of females, but she 
surpassed the others. She looked like a metal 
nightmare. 

I rose and approached the group. 
here, Filtrip,’’ I said. 

The little fellow obediently held out his arms. 
I leaned over among the females, and lifted him 
off the seat, saying: ‘‘ Excuse me, ladies.” 

*¢ You shan’ have him,”’ snapped the woman, 
who looked like a metal’ nightmare ; but one of 
the others whispered something in her ear, and 
she sat down again. 

I carried the boy back to my place, and stood 
him by the open window. 

«We are going to uncle Jack,” I said, in alow 
voice, but he only shivered and shrank away 
from me. ‘ Don’t you want an apple?” I asked. 
He shook his little head in reply. ‘See this— 
would you like to play with it?’ I urged, draw- 
ing a bunch Of fanciful charms from my watch 
chain. But another shake of the head was the 
only response. The great, brown eyes stared in 
my face, with an expression of benumbed terror, 
which alarmed me. I was trying to think of 
some comforting words, with which to soothe him, 
“when I perceived that the knot of women had 
followed, and were gathered about us, the fat man 
hovering in their rear. The other inmates of the 
car stared curiously, but did not move. 

“This little boy says he does not know you,” 
said the metal woman, ferociously. “ What are 
you doing with him—where are you taking 
him ?”’ 

‘« Ah, where!” echoed the fat man. 

Now a moment before, I should have been glad 
to tell the story to any human being, and be 
thankful for advice ; but these caricatures of their 
sex so exasperated me, that I would have been 
broken on the wheel, sooner than give a scrap of 
information. 

“ Ladies,” said I, ‘you seem to be making a 
mistake—I do not belong to your party—there is 
your Mormon elder.” 

“Calls Brother Scratcher a Mormon!” cried one 
of the women. 


“ Come 





“Thinks because we are unprotected females, 
that he can insult us,’’ boomed the cast-iron lady. 
‘«T want my uncle Jack,” moaned the boy. 

The train slackened its speed a little. We were 
passing a station. The boy leaned out of the 
window. T half rose, and put my arm about him, 
afraid lest he might fall. I could see, through 
the dusk, a number of people on the platform, 
Suddenly, above the noise of the train, sounded 


“@ woman’s shriek : 


“‘My boy, my boy!” 

There was a sudden rush forward of the people 
on the platform. The little waif by my side 
shrieked, ‘‘Mamma!’’ Then I saw the lady, 
who had cried out, fall on the grownd; then we 
dashed round a curve, and the station was out of 
sight. 

The boy threw himself upon me, and hid his 
face in my coat. I wanted to question him, but 
those women were hovering about like vultures 
—the child shaking so that I dreaded a convul- 
sion, or some similar calamity. In my despair, 
I shouted to the group: 

« Get out of the way, you lunatics But they 
only hemmed me in more closely. Six feminine 
mouths opened simultaneously. Before a word 
could be uttered, however, we heard— 

‘ Tickets, if you please.” 

It was the conductor. The women began to 
hunt for their pasteboards. 

The fat man and the metal woman began to 
whisper to the conductor. He glanced towards 
me suspiciously. Then shrugged his shoulders, 
helplessly, and I heard him say: 

‘‘ Well, anyhow I can’t do anything.” 

Then he was beside me. I held out my ticket 
for him to look at. 

* Little fellow doesn’t pay?’ he asked, regard- 
ing the child, who still’ had his face hidden in 
my coat. 

*« Under six,” said I. 

‘‘What makes him sob so?” was the next 
question. 

“Do you remember when you were his age?”’ 
I asked. 

“‘ Well—yes—guess so.”’ 

“Then probably you remember sobbing, now 
and then,’’ said I, and. I fancy that my manner 
was not pleasant. 

The conductor tried to laugh, hesitated, then 
walked on. The fat man and the iron woman 
followed him to the door, evidently expostulating 
with him, but he hurried out of the car. 

I was bending over the child, trying to soothe 
him, to persuade him to look up, when the woman 
and fat man returned, and joined the other 
vultures. 
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««Give me that boy!’’ exclaimed the woman. 
«You shan’t murder him before my eyes at least. 
Where are you taking him—where did you steal 
him?’ 

The word struck me like a blow! Positively, 
it had not occurred to me, that anybody could 
dream of accusing me of having stolen the little 
waif. 

“ Steal !’’ I repeated stupidly. 

«We know you stole him!” cried she. 

«Sure of it!’’ sniffed the fat man. 

«Looks a kidnapper, every inch of him,”’ 

added another female, and rendered the judg- 
ment more terrible, by adding, emphatically, 
“and worse, forty times—yes, from head to 
foot |’ 
The very mystery of this last clause, the won- 
der as to what it could be of which I looked cap- 
able, so overwhelmed me, added to the horrible 
idea of being considered a kidnapper, that I had 
not life enough left even to be angry. 

“Uncle Jack—want uncle Jack !’’ moaned the 
child, lifting his white face for an instant. 

‘« Poor little dear!’’ said the woman, who had 
spoken last, and she began to cry, and all the 
other women joined her, and that made the child 
howl frantically. 

By this time the other travellers had gathered 
around. The fat man seemed to be encouraged 
by this, for he turned upon me, and exclaimed— 

«You vile wretch !”’ 

“If you speak again, I'll open the door and 
pitch you out of it,” I shouted, springing to. my 
feet, and unable longer to control myself.’ The 
fellow retreated, the women shrieked in chorus, 
the poor, frightened waif sobbed, 

“Uncle Jack! Uncle Jack!” 

I was as nearly out of my senses as a human 
creature could be. I have slight recollection of 
what passed, during the next few minutes. I 
know I sat perfectly stupified. Some of the 
women tried to take the child. But I kept my 
arm about him; and the child kicked ungrate- 


fully at his deliverers, now more afraid of them / 


than of me. 

On rushed the train—I growing more and more 
horror-stricken over my position—the child sob- 
bing on my knee—the people glaring at me-— 


everything and everybody looking strange and ° 


unreal to my cyes, by the uncertain light of the 
lamps, which shone now from the roof of the car. 
Then a dash round a curve, ‘a plunge through a 
deep cutting, a shriek from the steam demon, a 
rattle, a clatter; we had stopped, and from the 
platform came the cry : 

‘‘Lausaune! Forty minutes forrefreshments.” 
To get out of the car was my only thought. I 
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was speaking to the boy, trying to induce him to 
go with me, when I heard the fat man, shouting 
triumphantly : : 

** Here he is, here he is!” 

“Hold him—don’t. let him escape !’’ boomed 
the iron woman. 

Then the group separated. Up the aisle came 
two policemen, and jn another instant they were 
leading me out of the car, somebody else fol- 
lowing with the child, who rent the air with his 
shrieks. 

There was a great crowd in the station, who, 
from their gestures and words were prepared to 
make short work of me, if any bold spirit would 
set the idea afloat. Two other policemen ap- 
peared. I was placed between them, hurried 
into the depot, up the stairs, into a small room, 
and the door shut behind me. 

In a few seconds, a couple of the officers came 
back, bringing the child. with them. 

‘Here, keep him,’’ said one of the men, “he 
insists on coming in.” 

The boy stopped crying, and let me take him 
on my knee. 

«And now,’’ said I, with a composure which 
astonished myself, “ will you explain what all 
this.means ?”’ 

«Tt means that you’re nabbed,’’ said the second 
officer. ‘‘ Accused of stealing this child.” 

«« Just so,’’ said the other. 

‘¢ Will you listen for a minute?” I asked. 

The men looked at each other. Curiosity to 
hear what I could say was visible in their faces. 

“Stave ahead,”’ said the first speaker. 

I related, in as few words as possible, where 
and how I had found the child, and what I had 
meant to do with him. Whenthe policemen 
began to question the boy, he answered more in- 
telligibly than I had expected, making it plain 
that, at least, he had been set off some train at 


} the Junction; and that I had discovered him 


there. 

“Well,” said one of the men, “if you can 
clear it up so much, the better for you, mister. 
You won’t have to wait long—the mother was on 
the platform at Loring when you passed—” 

“«’Oring—home !”” broke in the boy. 

‘‘He knows!” cried the man. “ Well, they 
telegraphed us to stop you—the owners of that 
small chap are a comin’ on as fast as No. 10 can 
bring’em! Cheer up, my little man, mammy’ll 
be here in a few minutes. Can you tell me your 
name ?”’ 

« Filtrip,” said the boy. 

«And more,” said the policeman; ‘it was in 
the telegram—Philip Tripp—’ 

‘«« Yes—Filtrip,’’ amended the child. 
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‘+ And the rest of it ?—Howlinson!’’ 

‘| Papa’s name'!”’ cried the poor litle beggar. 

**What?” I shouted. ‘Policeman, say that 
again.” 

‘* Howlinson. Ain’t that clear enough?’ he 
asked, rather gruffly. 

At this instant a whistle sounded. 

“Here comes No. 10!’ exclaimed the second 
officer. 19 

Then I heard the rush of iron wheels, a bell 
rang, the engine had arrived. A fresh confusion 
surged up from the crowd below. Then there 
was'a pause. Then the door opened. Several 
people hurried into the room, :a lady in advance. 
The ‘child, at seeing her, cried, “Mamma! 
Mamma!’ and’ was safe in his mother’s 
arms,in an instant, The rest of the group turned 
furiously upon me. :\I had never seen the fore- 
most gentleman, but [ recognized him, from a 
portrait in my possession: 

‘* Howlinson !”’ I exclaimed. 

A young lady, who was bending over the 
mother and child, started up at the sound of my 
voice, hastened forward, stared at me, tried to 
speak, then looked as if, between wonder and 
other emotions, she were inclined to faint. 

‘“‘ Maria,” she cried, “it’s Charley Marston— 
it’s your brother.” 

«« And I do believe you’ re little Barbara,”’ said I. 

And before Howlinson, or the other gentlemen, 





could make even an approach at understanding, 
Barbara was holding my two: hands, and the lady 
she called Maria, was hanging about my neck, for 
she was no less a person than my own sister, 
whom I had not seen for seven years, during 
which she had had time to be married, and watch 
this boy of her’s grow up to five years of age. 

This was the explanation as well as we could 
ever get at the rights of the matter. 

Little Phil had been in the habit, for some 
reason best known to himself, of speaking of meas 
uncle Jack, and had talked a great deal about a 
visit I was expected to make. I ‘supposed my 
relatives to be living in Buffalo; they had re- 
moved to Lausaune only a fortnight before ; and 
the letter they had written to inform me of the 
change, I had never received. ' Phil had escaped 
from home, and wandered down to the station, 
A conductor set him on the platform of the car, 
because the child pointed to a gentleman, who had 
just mounted, and whom he called his uncle Jack. 
At the Junction ‘he was set off, supposed to be 
with some grown person. 

So it ended well enough: We were very happy 
to meet, after seven years of separation. And 
little Barbara Graham, that I had left a child of 
fifteen—what a lovely creature she had grown. 

Well, I was married to her, within six months. 
I think that is the whole story. But for me, 
after all, I was uncle Jack. 
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Some struggle on through life with aching brain, 
And feet that stumble so in rock-bound ways; 
Their hands are pierced and torn, and many a pain 
Their poor hearts know, through all the darksome days. 


For them no summer comes with glory crowned, 
And ample recompense for all their care ; 

But only dark and wintry days, around 
Them throw their hoar-frost and their chilling air. 


But some there are, a happy favored few, 





Who pass o’er roses bright, to sunny bowers, 


And hope and joy, with pleasures ever new, 
Make bright the passage of the fleeting hours. 


Peace takes their hands to lead through flowery plains, 
And wood-crowned summits rising green and fair ; 
And plenty spreads the board with lavish hands, 
And Love and its attendants lead them there. 


€ans’t thou the riddle read, why some should toil, 
While others gain the fruit, their store to swell? 
I cannot answer this, but oh! my friend, 
I know the dear Lord doeth all things well. 
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Tue sammer came, as in the years 
Forgotten now. Her smiles and tears 
Alternating like hopes and fears, 


We knew, although amid the flowers, 
Her feet oft trod, yet in the bowers 
Were thorns to pierce her tender hours, 


And there have been such years before, 
Whose shadow on Time’s lengthening shore, 
Have reached and touched Love’s open door. 


And we, who waited for the May, 
Saw some sweet pleasure steal away, 
Some bright hope passing with each day. 
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Tue turnkey stepped into the superintendent’s 
room. 

‘It’s the little, old lady, sir,’’ said he; ‘shall 
I let her into the cell where Mag Mitchell is ?’’ 

The superintendent mused awhile. 

‘ Well, yes, John, I guess you may ; for I hardly 
think anybody could be rude to her.” 

The man bowed and withdrew, and then Super- 
intendent Green turned to his visitor, the Reverend 
Samuel Carlyle, the great philanthropist, known 
everywhere for his good works, and said: 

‘It’s a little old lady, who visits all the prisons, 
going amongst the prisoners, and doing a great 
deal of good even to us. She has permission, 
somehow or other, to come here; and she really 
has made progress in her work.” 

The minister smiled. 

‘¢ How does she go about it?” he asked. 

‘‘Why, she always has a little basket with her, 
and what do you suppose is in it? Combs, and 
brushes, and perfume !”’ 

‘‘ Perfume?” 

“Yes. Theold lady says that a woman is 
never so bad, but she may be made better by 
the present of a clean handkerchief, nicely scent- 
ed, and she really is not far from wrong, if you 
could see how all the women treat her. There 
she goes with John, sir. See her?” 

And the minister came to the door, but he 
only saw the back of the old lady, as she went 
up the passage, beside the turnkey, who stop- 
ped at a cell, unlocked the door, threw it open, 
admitted his companion, and locked her in. 
This is what the lookers-on saw. But this is 
what the old creature experienced : 

‘* What do you want?” asked the angry voice 
of the inmate of the cell. 

‘“My dear, I’ve come to see you,” said the 
visitor. , 

“T don’t want you. Go somewhere else; I 
want to rest.” ; 

“That’sright. Restawhile. I’minno hurry, 
and I'll sit here and rest, too,’’ said the old lady. 

Out of sheer amazement the prisoner. turned, 
and looked at the speaker. She saw the. neat 
little figure, the pleasant old face, with its kind 
eyes, and the little basket on her arm. 

“Who are you ?* she asked, gruffly. 

‘Ob, I’m only the old woman, who comes to 
see poor people. Who are you?” 





“‘T’m Mag Shepherd. What do you want with 
me?” 

“First, Pll call you Maggie, because maybe 
there was someone, you once liked, who used to 
call you that.” 

**Don’t try to convert me in that way, old 
woman,” was the angry reply. ‘Out with your 
Sunday school tracts, and go,”’ 

“These are my Sunday school tracts, Mag- 
gie,’’ was the mild reply, ‘‘a brush and a comb: 
and see, here’s a new handkerchief; and they’re 
for you. Now, may I stay?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t care; I don’t want the things. 
What is it to me, if my hair is over my eyes, or 
if I’m an object to look at. Nobody would like to 
see me different. Do you know why I’m here? 
Well, they say I’m a thief.” 

““They once said I was, too, Maggie,” said 
the old lady, quietly. 

“‘You!’”’ repeated the woman, looking at her. 

“Yes, Maggie, long, long ago. But I was as 
innocent as you are.” 

“AsIam? How do you know I’m innocent? 
Who'll prove that I’m innocent? Where can I 
get a lawyer to plead for me ?”’ 

The old lady came up to her, put the hair 
from. her wild face, held. on to both her arms, 
and spoke sadly : 

“You’ve been a pretty girl, Maggie. You've 
been good, and loving, and true; but there have 
been those who have deceived you. Don’t you 
mind how harsh the world seems, for it is only 
harsh to those who make it so. I’ve found that 
out, but it took me a long while. Try to remem- 
ber the old times, my dear; the old times, when 
you were a happy, careless girl, and dearly 
loved by somebody.”’ 

It was remarkable how the old voice and 
words affected the woman.. The head of the lat- 
ter fell on her breast, and she looked dreary 
enough, till all at once she sprung up, cast the 
old lady off, and stood defiantly confronting her. 

“IT amasI am,” she cried. ‘‘ You come too 
late, with all this. What do I care, if you were 
called a thief? It can’t interest me.” 

The visitor sat down on the bench, folded her 
hands across the basket, and was quiet; and the 
woman looked down at her, from where she was 
standing, by the grating, and saw that the old 


cheeks were wet with tears, 
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“What are you crying for?’ she asked, 
mockingly. 

‘For you, Maggie,” said the old lady, rising 
and going to her. ‘My dear, I’m very old; and 
I’ve been amongst the poor people, within these 
walis, for many years, till they’ve quite got to 
liking me; and some of them, when they left, 
under happier circumstances, have cried while 
they shook hands with me, for they said mine 
was the only smile they had seen, while they 
were here. But I can’t give you a smile, Maggie, 
but only tears.” 

““Why do you bother me then?” asked the 
woman, pettishly. ‘* God knows I’ve had enough 
of tears? and your’s, though meant in kindness, 
can do little good.” 

But the old lady had been used to these ways, 
for a long while, so she just put down the articles 
she had brought with her, and was going away. 

‘‘Won’t you shake hands, and be friendly ?”’ 
she turned and asked, however. 

The woman, half laughing, put out her hand; 
but when she felt it smoothed by the old lady, 
she burst into tears, and let it remain clasped in 
the old one. 

Then the old arms urged her to the little seat ; 
forced her down; and rested her head on the 
motherly breast of tlie visitor. The woman, at 
this, burst into tears, crying as she had not cried 
for many a day. The old lady, still holding her 
hand, let her weep. 

John, the turnkey, put his head in. 

‘“«Time’s up, ma’am,”’ he called. - And then the 
old lady rose, and still holding the hand, said: 

‘*Good-bye, my dear. Expect me to-morrow 
at this time.”’ 

With these words she went out, and the woman 
was alone. 

Outside the gates, the little old lady turned, 
and nodded to the gate-keeper. 

«Pleasant day, David, isn’t it?”’ she said, and 
the man smiled as he greeted her. 

The quaint figure next took its way down the 
sunny streets, filled with the spring air, that 
bathed country and city alike; down to the 
business portion of the town, down among the 
law offices; and into one of these she popped. 

‘* Good-morning, Mrs. Malin,” said the lawyer. 
*« Another case, Mrs. Malin ?”’ 

«« Another case, sir.’’ 

“‘Murder, arson, theft, or what?” 

«« Theft, sir,’”’ she said, gravely. 

«« Acknowledged ?” 

‘« Denied.” 

«Think the party’s innocent ?” 

“Yes!” 

‘« Male or female ?”’ 








“ Female.” 

** Name ?”’ 

‘* Margaret Shepherd.”’ 

‘© When does the case come up ?” 

“Tl find out, and tell you, to-morrow, all 
ebout it,’’ slie replied. ‘And now I’ve pre- 
pared you, I'll go. Good-morning, sir.” y 

‘“*Good-morning, Mrs. Malin,’’ he replied, and 
handed her out. 

Then she goes through the business portion of 
the street again, looked at and greeted with many 
a smile at her old-fashioned, kind-looking little 
figure, and so to her lodging. 

The next day, at the same hour, she presents 
herself at the prison gate; is admitted, and goes 
to the superintendent’s room, with a bunch of 
flowers. 

“T’ve brought you some of these, sir, for you 
really are so very kind to me,” she said, 
separating the flowers. 

He speaks to her, thanks her, and asks who 
the other flowers are for. 

‘¢ Maggie Shepherd,” she replied. 

Then the superintendent speaks: 

“‘T was telling a gentleman, yesterday, about 
the wonders you do here, Mrs. Malin, and he 
himself is a philanthropist.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir,” she says. ‘I’m not 
that indeed, but you are very kind to say so.” 

She bows and goes to the cell. This time the 
prisoner is almost glad to see her, though she is 
abashed. But the old lady puts her at her ease 
in a moment. 

“Now you must tell me every bit of your 
story,” she says, ‘‘and we’ll see what can be done.”’ 

Little by little, she draws out the weary re- 
cital, so stale in the annals of the court, so fresh to 
thousands of sorrowful ones inthe city. Shehears 
the tale of the downfall of a girl, beguiled from 
a good and loving home; deceived; and so on, for 
years, till every vestige of the pure, innocent child 
is lost in the guilty woman, who is now accused of 
theft by the miserable creatures with whom she 
has lived. Often. broken by shame, often inter- 
rupted by the little old lady, at last the story is 
done. Then the woman says: 

' «J have told you this, but I don’t think it will 
help me any.” 

“Maggie, I go from here to my lawyer’s. Do 
you know I keep a lawyer, on purpose to defend 
my children ?”’ 

“Your children ?”’ 

“Yes. Icall all within these walls my child- 
ren. When a new one is borne here, heavy with 


sorrow and shame, and maybe guilt, I go to that 
one; I ask the story of the sorrow, or shame, 
and #, like you, they are friendless, I go to my 
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lawyer, (# fine man; my dear,) and I lay the'case ; 
before him. I say to him, ‘You learned your 
profession in order to straighiten out the tangles 
of society. Now here’s & snarl at the extreme 
end of the pretty thread. Get it out, and show 
me ‘it, smooth and straight.’ Rather poetical 
isn’t it? But’ Mr. Johnson isn’t at all ‘poetical. 
Why he’s been married four times; and there’s 
not much poetry in a man when he has four 
graves in @ row, and four white tombstones all 
reading the same‘ wife of Alexander Johnson ;’ 
is there? However, he’s a fine man. He 
laughed at me the first time I went to him, and 
he said I was wasting my income ; but I stood up 
before him. ‘Mr. Johnson,’ I said, ‘I’m an old } 
woman; but years and years ago I had sorrow, 
and sliame; and there'was'no one to help me; } 
so now that I have‘had a little money left me by 
my old aunt, thousands of miles away, Ihave 
made up my mind ‘to spend it, to the very list 
cent, ‘on those who are as wrongfully accused, as 
I was then, and who are quite as friendless.’ 
My dear, the man actually jumped up ‘and shook 
my hands, and I really thought he had a notion 
to propose ; but I guess he thought that five tombs ; 
stones would’ be a little too much. So’ he only 
told me I was admirable—yes, that’s it, admirable 
—and ever since that, he has done just as I wish 
him to do, and his prices are very ‘reasonable, 
and he’s high in his profession. So now I go to 
him from here, I tell’him all this you have told 
me; and you’ll have some one to defend you, 
after all.” ' 

Then the woman’s trembling’ lips said, ‘May 
God bless you !’’ 

Again the old lady went tirelessly down the 
passage way, stopping once in a while to ask 
about a prisoner, tapping at the wicket of a cell 
to say something to the ‘inmate, looking in at the 
workshops to smile and -call ‘‘ good-morning,”’ 
and to:tell: the workers that’ she was in a hurry 
to-day; and so off she goes to her lawyer. 

Prison discipline has attracted much attention 
of late, from the culture of society,'so that. phil- 
anthropists. spring ‘up in every corner. . There 
are lengthy and erudite articles written, and 
then printed in papers; there are meetings for 
and against any change in the mode of carrying 
on incarceration ‘for crime; and the prisoners 
have the benefit of seeing many strangess, who 
come to look into things, while the things them- 
selves go on as usual. 

The ‘Reverend Samuel Carlyle, the best of his 
kind, was noted for the-interest which he took in 
the management’ of convicts. He was sensible 
enough to hate the idea ‘of cutting off the’ women's 
hair, thus giving them their greatest shame. He ; 
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talked’ with the prisoners, as a man to men, as a 
good man to women. 

That: sam¢ day:he also goes the rounds of the 
prison ; sees the women picking oakum, or knit- 
ting, or washing ;:and permission granted him, 
he speaks ‘with them. 

He also asks to be/admitted to the cells, where 
those awaiting trial are confined. He sees and 
speaks to many, and at last he comes to the cell 
of Margaret Shepherd; has it opened to him; 
but a fearful cry meets him as‘he enters ; and the 
woman crouches in a corner,"hiding her face ‘in 
her hands. He touchesiher pityingly on the 
shoulder, but she writhes away from him. He 
says kind words to her, but she cries aloud for 
him to leave her; and the turnkey thinks it best ; 
so the minister, sighing, goes out. That night, 
they said, the woman sobbed for hours; that she 
beat against the iron of her cell, screaming that 
she must be taken away from there. So when 
the little old lady comes, the next morning, the 
superintendent tells her how unruly her new 
protegé had been, and advises her to. be careful ; 
that these: women are not to be trusted. Witha 
sorrowful face, the little old lady hears him, but 
goes to the cell. There she sees the woman, 
white and weak, lying down. 

“‘ Maggie, are you sick?” she asks. 

“Oh, no, no!” she bursts out ‘crying, ‘but 
take me away, take me away.” 

“There, there! Only a little longer, for Mr. 
Johnson thinks he can clear you, Maggie; and 
your story proves your innocence ; and heis busy 
hunting up evidence.” 

“But I cannot stay here; I shall die,” moans 
the woman. 

The old lady kneels down beside her. 

“Tell me what has made this change in you, 
since yesterday,” she says, “for I left you, calm 
and hopeful.” 

The woman only moans, and will not speak. 

‘* Has anything happened ?”’ 

No answer. 

‘« Has any one been here to alarm you?” 

“©Oh, yes; yes! You know I told you, in the 
poor story of my life, that I had a pure, good 
home, once. You ean imagine that, in such a 
case, I should change my name, after I had 
left it.” 

‘Then you are not Maggie Shepherd ?” 

“No. And my father is a minister, and he was 
here yesterday; and I shall die, I shall die, for 
he spoke to me kindly, not knowing who I was; 
he spoke to me, and touched me, when, if he 
knew “all, he ‘would have spurned and cursed 
me.” And in @ paroxysm of grief, she flung up 
her hands. 
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The old lady, still kneeling beside her, looked 
at her, long and fixedly. 

‘‘Did your father turn you from home?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, no, no. He sought me out; but I hid 
away from him, and when he was nearly finding 
me, one cold winter’s night, rather than meet 
him, I fled through the streets like a terror. I 
fled through the blinding’ snow, to the church- 
yard, and hid myself behind my mother’s grave- 
stone. I did—I did—for I knew, of all places 
in the world, they would not seek me there,”’ 

‘‘Poor child, poor child!’ whispered the old 
lady, but had no other words to say. She could 
see the wild grief of the woman, and her repul- 
sion for the’ crime, which she had lived in, all 
these years. She could see, that, when the 
awfulness of her guilt had burst on Maggie, when 
she was new to it, she fled from the kind father, 
who sought her, not because she feared his anger, 
but his forgiveness, and stricken with terror, even 
then, at the magnitude of her fall, the old feeling 
nad come to her now, when she was no longer 
young, and when years of downfall could not 
obliterate the terrible whiteness of her father’s 
forgiving heart. 

There in the narrow prison cell, the little old 
lady listened to the woman, listened to the self- 
accusations, to the words of revengeful memory, 
that came now from the glorious heights down to 
the depths of despair; listened to, and saw a new 
phase in the life, that she had amdertaken to 
make better. 

The turnkey came to warn the little old lady, 
that it was time for her to go. But she motioned 
him away ; and he left, and told the superintend- 
ent. ‘Let her remain,’’ said that official, ‘for 
another half hour.” And when that half hour 
was up, the little old lady walked quietly out, 
wiping her eyes. 

‘‘John,”’ she said to the turnkey, ‘‘ you are 
very kind to me, so you’ll excuse me for giving 
you extra trouble. How are your wife and 
twins, John?” 

And John, good-natured, instantly answered 
her, and thought her, as usual, a fine old woman. 

And she—she walked into the superintendent’s 
room. 

‘Mrs. Malin, what can I do for you?” he 
asked. 

“Sir, will you be good enough to look in the 
book where you register the names of ne 
and tell me something ?”’ 

“Certainly, ma’am, what year ?”* 

‘Look for 1830. That's long before your time, 
December 24th, the day before Christmas.” 

Reaching down a dusty volume, he .goes over 





its index, gets the page, reads several names, 
and at last, says: 

“Martha Jordan—theft. Sentenced to two, 
years. Afterward proved innocent and liber- 
ated, after being confined six months,” 

‘That's it!’ she says, ‘‘ Let me see it! Mar. 
tha Jordan, 1830. That’s.a long time ago, sir.” 

‘Yes, indeed, she must be an old woman now, 
if she’s living.” 

‘¢ Yes, she must be an old woman now.” 

‘* Anything else, Mrs. Malin ?”’ 

«“Eh?—Oh, dear, no. Thank you,sir. I forgot 
myself-—I was thinking, Ah, yes, there is some- 
thing else, and important, too. Margaret Shep- 
herd is to be tried to-morrow. May I come here 
a little early so that I can fix her up a trifle? 
You know I think she’s innocent, and I should 
like her to impress the jury with her neat 
looks.”’ 

‘«Oh, yes, you can come early,”’ he said, smiling. 

Early the next morning, accordingly, she was 
at the prison, and when Maggie came out, she 
was by her side, her arm in the girl’s. 

‘“‘ Maggie,’’ she said, “I shan’t be able to get 
very near you, but look directly opposite you in 
the court-room, and «you'll be sure to see me. 
And after its over, Pll be with you. Good bye 
till then.” 

«But they may not find me innocent.” 

«¢ Pshaw, child! Alexander Johnson is to be 
trusted, and he says they will acquit you.” 

The little old lady gained the spectators’ seats 
and looked around. There was Margaret Shep- 
herd, cowed and frightened, but neat and wo- 
manly, and there was the redoubtable Johnson, 
green bag in hand, talking to her with a 
confident air. 

At last the trial of ‘(Margaret Shepherd for 
larceny,” was called, and then the little old lady 
stood up and watched. She saw the jury and 
devoured them with her looks; one. of..them 
seemed tired, and she vowed that man was.a cross 
husband. She,looked at her lawyer and was sat- 
isfied, till an array of witnesses, low-looking 
people enough, stood up and swore to the woman’s 
guilt; and the main witness, the woman with 
whom Margaret Shepherd had lodged,.in the 
most shameless manner, swore to falsehoods till 
the:little old lady was beside herself with indig- 
nation and fear for her lawyer’s powers. But 
that. learned: man posed the principal witness ; 
he asked her such out-of-the-way questions; he 
confused her, angered her, proved her tale tobe 
quite the opposite to the way she had. told it, and 
then he. called: witnesses for the defence, argued 
long and: noisily, .but acutely; gained the at- 
tention of the court, roused the jury by a witti- 
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cism, and at last, at last, Margaret Shepherd was 
declared innocent, and had swooned, with her 
head leaning on the railing of the box. 

« Remove that woman |’’ said the court, 

And somebody cried: 

«There's two of her.” For the little old lady 
had, somehow or other, during the confusion, 
forced herself in among the attorneys, and was 
over in the box holding around the waist of the 
unconscious woman. 

Both her and. her charge were led into a back 
room, end while she held-a glass of; water to 
Margaret Shepherd’s lips, she shook Johnson by 
the hand so that the freed woman was deluged. 

Then she took the woman’s arm in her’s.« . 

“Come,” she said. 

“Where?” asked ‘the woman. 
place to go to.”” 

‘No place to go to? 
right away.” ; 

Tears were falling from the woman’s eyes, and 
weak as a child, they led her forth. 

Had any one looked in at the window of the 
little old lady’s room, that night, they, would 
have seen this—y, 

The woman, proved guiltless only that morning, 
lay in the bed, not sleeping, but sadly weary, ut-, 
terly changed from the woman of all these years ; 
weak and despondent, but sad and repentant; 
and they would have seen the little old lady, her 
bonnet on, stoop down and kiss the woman’s lips: 

“And mow, Maggie, I’m going: out for a little 
while,” she said, ‘and I'll lock you.in. The 
last time you’ll ever be locked in, in the world, 
eh? Yes, now smile and go to sleep, and I’ll re- 
turn soon.’ And they would have seen her 
lower the gas, and come out of the house, and go 
rapidly up the street. They would have seen her 
stand before the door of the house, where the 
Reverend Samuel Carlyle lived, and ring the bell 
and go in. 

Then she passes into the pleasantly lit parlor, 
where the minister is sitting. He rises as she 
advances, and says: 

‘Good evening, madam. Do you,wish to see 
me ?”” 

The little old lady, weak for once in her life, 
holds on to the back of a chair, and looks at him 
80 strangely, and does not say a word. |). 

He repeats his question; and then she ab- 
ruptly goes to him, falls in front of him.on her 
knees, raises her face toward him, and cries out: 

“Qh, don’t you know me, don’t you know 
me? Have all these years made such 9, change 
in me? Look closer, look closer, and past these 


“T have no 


You’re to go to my home 





wrinkles and the signs of toil see me as I was so 
long ago.” 


He starts from her. 

Do yoy come from, the grave, Martha 
Jordan |’’ 

#*No, not from.the,,grave,’’ she cries, still 
kneeling; ‘‘but from the dead past. I am the 
woman who went from youryears ago, accused of 
crime, but innocent as you know I was. Iam the 
woman, who was to have married you, but that 
my disgrace turned you from me. Oh, believe me 
that I do not come here to tell you this on my own 
account; believe me that I have puried those old 
times; believe me that I never.meant to act in this 
way to-night: but the sight of you after all these 
years, strangely. moved me: But I came for a 
better purpose, than to speak of myself.’”’ 

He went to her. 

‘* Whatever you came for, Martha, your place 
is not on the ground. You have raised me up to 
the position I occupy. The knowledge of your 
disgrace, though it, veiled you, made me aspire to 
be a good man, to go everywhere where temp- 
tation was strong; for at that time I thought you 
guilty. I, a poor boy in the book-store, knowing 
you, a poor girl also employed there, learning to 
love you for all the little goodnesges, the kind- 
nesses you ever did me, hear’ that you are ac-- 
cused of theft by our employers. Crazed and 
wild, I would willingly share your disgrace, and 
impulsively lie, swear that I helped you to steal, 
thereby not only accusing myself, but making 
you guilty though you may be innocent. But 
my frenzied talk is not believed, and I see you 
dragged away from me. I am ill for a long time 
and awake to be told that you had been convicted. 
Weak and changed, I know what a terrible crime 
you are accused. of; how weak I am to afford you 
any help; that you will never see me again, 
for I know your spirit so well, and that it will 
not, bear disgrace. So L. go away to foreign 
countries, study, and become a minister of God’s 
Gospel, all through you; for in those times you 
were so much to me!”’ And he stood there, old 
and shaken. 

«« Yes, I know,” she spoke, “and I thought of 
everything; so we must put all that time out of 
our lives, Samuel, for I am an old woman, you 
are an old man, and we have now to live only for 
the good we can do to others. I came from 
Margaret Shepherd, the woman whom you tried 
to see in the prison: you must recollect her.”’ 

‘What! Are you the: little old woman, who 


was with her so much ?’’ he asked, quickly. 

*¢ T am the little old woman,”’ she replied, ‘‘ and 
Margaret Shepherd was declared innocent, this 
morning.” 

«« And through you, I know,” he said, getitly, 
{ « for I have heard much,” 
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“No; through Alexander Johnson,” she said. 

“And you came’ hére to me «bout: this, 
Martha? It is kind, and I would do anything 
in the world for the’ pdor woman. Has she ‘no 
friends ?”” 

‘What friends could'a worthn hive, who has 
been in prison ?”’ she asked. 

«You answer’me cruelly, Martha,” he’ said, 
sadly. 

“ Not cruelly, and not quite peer ah ; forl 
am her friend.” 

‘« That is a good‘answer.”’ 

“ And if you are willing to help me, ea will 
conie'to my house, wliére she is staying.” 

«Did you take her to your house ?”’ 

«* Would you have me take her to yours?” Then 
noticing that he looked strangely at her, she 
added, “‘ Forgive me. I forget that I am talking 
to you. I forget that Iam-Martha Jordan, for I 
am better known as Mrs. Malin.” 

* Are you married ?”’ 

«You should have known me better than to 
ask that.” 

** You are not?” 

‘*No. I am’ Mrs. Malin, self-named. Now if 
you will come with me, get ready; for I am so 
excited, so nervous and weak, that I don’t know’ 
how I shall get oe this trying day and 
night.” 

He put on his hat and gloves, and giving her 
his arm, they: went out. 

What may have been her thoughts, as she once 
more paced the streets, with her hand restiig on 
his arm, his old, well known presence shielding 
her, no one knew; but neither of them spoke; 
neither noticed that the other was quiet; and so 
they came to her house. 

She ushered him into the homely little parlor, 
then took off her bonnet, and he looked around 
him. 

‘“Where is the woman? You said she was 
here,”’ he said. 

‘* She is up stairs, in my bed,” she answered. 

*©In your bed?”’ 

“Yes,”’ she said, and then, asking him to be 
seated, she took a chair in front of him, héld up 
her hand, and said: 

“Samuel, I want you to tell me of your 
married life. Had youa happy one?” 

“Yes. Thank God, a happy one!’’ he said. 


“ And your wife left you a child?’ 

‘* How do you know that?” he asked, startled. 

*‘You must answer me, Samuel. I have a 
purpose.” 

**T will answer you.” 

‘* You have not seen her for a long time.” 

“God help her! 





You do know my story, 3: 


en 


Martha, and it is not like you to grieve me go, 
You know that my poor girl was betrayed ; that 
I hunted everywhere for her; that I was willing 
and yearning to take her back, to lead her erring 
footsteps into newer paths, to pity her for never 
having known the care of a mother, for my wife 
died when our child was'a baby; and, oh, I be- 
lieve that child to be dead.” 

** No, you must not believe'that, Samuel,’’ said 
the little old lady. 

‘¢ What! you know she is alive? Tell me!” 

‘¢First tell me, if you should ‘find her, would 
you'still show her tenderness and love, and niore 
than usual; 'for she has been without them s0 
long?” 

“God knows I would.” 

‘Would you say no word of old times, of her 
guilt, her sorrow and her shame, no word that 
should ever make her think that you remembered 
the time, when you could not find her?” 

‘«Do you know my calling, Martha? Can you 
ask me that, while my eyes are wet with tears of 
loving compassion ?”’ 

She wiped her own eyes, and went on: 

“‘Would you take her away from this place, to 
a place where she is unknown, and where she 
may never be known, but as a good, pure woman?” 

** Oh, I will, for I sail in a week, as mission- 
ary; and she shall accompany me.” 

“Then, Samuel, Margaret Shepherd is your 
daughter.” 

‘*Martha!” he cried, and pressed his hand 
to his head. 

She went to him, and spoke lowly: 

“Samuel, she told me this, one day, in her cell. 
She told me that you had come to her, in the 
prison; that you spoke to her, touched her 
kindly; but that she shrunk from you, and you 
did not see her face.” 

‘‘Take me to her,” he said, calmly. 

“Not that way,” she said; “not that way. 
You must go.to her as L love to think Christ came 
to the Magdalen.” 

“ How?” 

“With tears in your eyes, so:that she may see 
them, and know that they wash out everything, 
but love, and trust, and pity.” ; 

Then he took her hand. 

“ Martha, God bless you! “You teach mein the 
lovely ways of true womanhood.” And she 
looked at‘him, and’ motioned him to follow her. 

Up the little stairs they went, into the dim 
chamber, and there, on the bed, lay the daughter. 
He tottered across the room, and kneeling beside 
the bed, put one arm over her breast. She 
awoke ‘and saw the little old lady. 

“‘ Where am I?” she asked, frightened. 
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«With those who love you,’”’ answered the 
pleasant voice. 

She started up, crying. 

«‘ What is this that is around me?” 

«Your father’s arm,” said the little old lady, 
and she heard a glad, startled cry; she saw the 
poor, deluded one in the clasp of her father; and 
she fell on her knees, and raised her hands above 
her, crying out: 

‘Oh, Father in heaven, oh, Father in heaven, 
our lives are not in vain.” 

As she spoke, the first streak of the morning 
light struggled in at the, window, 

Then, when it was late in the day, and the father 
and daughter were still there, she put breakfast 
thinzs out for them, got on her bonnet, and when 
they looked at her questioningly, she said : 

“TI am going to the ‘prison, to my children. 
They must not. think I have neglected them,” and 
took up her little basket and went out. 

A week later; she stood on board the ship, that 
took the minister and his daughter away. The 
woman hung around her neck, blessing and kiss- 
ing her; and when the father said “ Farewell’ 
to her, he added : 





‘“‘T have so much to remember, Martha, and 
will hope to meet you again, when all is over.” 

‘Yes,’ she said, gently, ‘‘Samuel, all will 
be well some day. You go many miles away, 
take care of Maggie, love her, teach her about 
her mother in heaven; and sometimes pray 
for me.” 

‘* Martha, my life has been one prayer for you. 
And now where do you go?” 

She pointed in the direction of the prison. 

The whistle blew, the bell rang, and she stood 
on the wharf, watching the stately ship sail far, 
faraway; and she saw the minister holding his 
daughter with one arm, and waving the other to- 
ward the shore: and that daughter, weeping, 
pointed up to heaven.,,And with her hands 
clasped, ovey her little basket, her quaint figure, 
lonely among the many there, the watcher fol- 
lowed, with her eyes, the foam the ship made in 
going away, and some one suddenly. asked : 

‘* Who was that sobbed so ?”’ 

And another answered: 

‘« Tt was the little old lady,” and watched her 
as she went up the path; for the ship was out 
of sight. 





THE JILT. 


BY JENNIE M. THURSTON. 


I saw her, to-night, in her splendor, 
Her beauty, so faultless and rare, 
Her smiles, seeming truthful and tender, 
Entrancing the throng gathered there. 
But, alas! for the now hopeful lovers 
Who think her affections to gain, 
She will dupe you, at last, like the others, 
That have followed, ere now, in her train. 


"T'was only last month, I was numbered, 
"Mong those that were tranced by her smiles, 
Far better my heart stiJl had slumbered, 
Untouched and unheeding her wiles! 





She smiled on me, sweetly as ever, 
While sending me forth to despair, 
And mocked, in her heart, thus to sever 

The hopes that made life appear fair. 


False syren, your triumphs are fleeting, 
And, maybe, you'll find in the end, 

One true heart is better worth keeping, 
Than the vict’ry for which you contend. 

When wrinkles and age are upon you, 
Deserted, uncared for, alone, 

Then remorse and regrets will assail you, 
But you'll find it too late to atone. 





DEAD LEAVES. 


BY EDYTH KIRKWOOD. 


*Tis autumn now; the last pale flowers are dying; 

The wind and I, the wind and I are sighing ; 

The leaves are dead, and at my feet are lying, 
Whirled swiftly backward by each restless breeze, 


Where are they borne, these leaves that lie and wither? 
Some few are carried by the flowing river; 
And some remain to rustle and to shiver, 

In the cold branches of the lifeless trees, 





And some, yes, some float back to happy places, 

Where still in memory live some long lost faces, 

Where joy and sorrow met and left their traces, 
In the sad heart that sees the leaves go by. 


Around some happy days they wave and shiver; 

Around some faded hopes they cling forever ; 

Around two hearts that fate alone could'sever, 
In withered wreaths of early dreams they lie. 
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BY AGNES JAMES. 





I pon’r know what chance it was that led 
Allan Remsen through Fulton’market‘on that 
sunty June morning; but suddenly he caught 
a glimpse’ of something that brought him to a 
stand-still. 

It was only a fruit and vegetable stall, more 
tastefully arranged than most of them; but Allan 
was something of ‘an artist, and the picture 
pleased him. The tender green peas, and heaps 
of curly lettuce, contrasted prettily with the glow- 
ing crimson of raspberries, piled in open baskets. 
There was the emerald of gooseberries, the clear 
scarlet of currants, the paly, greenish-gold of 
June apples. Red and whité radishes reposed 
amidst the crisp leaves of spicy cress; that looked 
as if it had that moment been gathered from the 
cool waters of some meadow brook.’ Clusters of 
silvery onions gleamed like great pearls amidst 
the crinkly green heads of York Savoy cabbage. 
And in the centre of the stall, rose a pyramid of 
red and yellow and black cherries, crowned with 
a great cluster of fragrant, pure ‘ day-lilies.’’ 

An old woman, with a rosy, wrinkled face, and 
neat dark dress, sat behind the stall, quietly 
knitting. A younger one, whose rough straw 
hat hid her face, was pouring raspberries into the 
basket of a pale, little woman, in rusty black. 

Allan Remsen stood looking at the pretty scene, 
with an approving gleam in his dark eyes. 

“Thank you. Oh, thankyou! My poor, sick 
boy will enjoy them so much,” said a low, quiv- 
ering voice. 

The old woman looked up, and nodded with 
a kindly smile. 

“You are very welcome, Mrs. Martin,” she 
said, in such a cordial, motherly tone. ‘‘ And I 
hope they will help to make him well,” said the 
young girl. Then she turned, reached over to the 
bunch of lilies, and drew out a long stalk of 
blooms. ‘Is he fond of flowers?” she asked, as 
she held the lilies in her hand. 

“Very fond of them,’ the little woman said. 

The girl smiled, and laid the lilies in the basket. 

* You must give him these, and tell him he will 
scon be well enough to come out in the country, 
and see the flowers growing,”’ she said. 

‘Oh, my dear! How kind you are,” and the 


poor woman put her hand over her,eyes, and 
burst out, suddenly into sobs. 
ee) this little episode, Allan’s eyes had 
(846) 


never left the girl’s face. Such a sweet, fresh, 
girlish face, with eyes as blue as forget-me-nots: 
and tender little dimples, coming and going on the 
cheeks, that were so softly tinged with rose-color, 
What did it niatter, that the fair head was covered 
by @ coarse, straw hat, with dull brown ribbons, 
and that’ the slender figure was’¢lothed in a dress 
of dark print, and a prosaic white apron? The 
girl was beautiful for all that—and good as an 
angel. ; 

And this was why Allan ‘forgot the jostling 
crowd around him, and stodd staring at the pretty 
market girl. 

«Do you wish anything, sir?” said a voice, at 
his elbow. 

Allan started, and looked around. The rosy 
old woman had risen, and was leaning over ‘the 
stall, and transfixing him with a pair of keen, 
black eyes. 

“‘No—yes—lI beg your pardon,”’ he half stam- 
mered. Then recovering himself, he laughed. 

‘Yes, I want some cherries, and a bunch of 
lilies, if you please,’’ he said, politely. 

‘¢ We didn’t bring the lilies to sell, sir, only to 
>set off the fruit.” 

‘‘ Ah, you are quite an artist, I see,” Allan 
ventured tosay. ‘I never saw a stall so prettily 
arranged. Was it your work, or your— 
daughter’s ?”’ 

The black eyes suddenly transfixed him again, 
with a gleam of suspicion, as she answered : 

““ My—she did it. How many cherries, sir?” 

«« A—quart, I suppose. And you will-not sell 
your lilies ?’”’ 

‘Oh, yes, [don’t care. You may have them.” 

Then while the old woman was adroitly twist- 
ing up a cornucopia of brown paper, and filling 
it with cherries, Allan turned again to look at the 
girl. Mrs. Martin was gone, and the young girl 
sat in the old woman’s chair. She had turned her 
back, and was knitting away as tranquilly as if 
no dark-eyed artist was lingering and watching 
for a sight of her,fair young face. 

‘‘ Here are your cherries, sir,;and the. lilies.” 

The old woman’s\dry, cool tone was equivalent to 
& quiet ‘‘ now go about your business,” and there 
was. nothing for it, but to pay and go. 

So at five o’clock in the morning, Allan Remsen 
found himself leaving Fulton market, and stray- 





ing homeward, with a brown paper parcel,” 
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and a spike’ of white lilies in his hand. The 
eherries—in a cut glass dish, with lumps of ice on 
them—appeared on his breakfast table. 

After breakfast, in the apartment he called his 
studio, he proceeded to arrange easel and canvas, 
and to sketch the outlines of a picture, to repre- 
sent what he had seen in the market. 

A most distractingly charming apartment, the 
said “studio” was. A room, rich with costly 
treasures of art, with pictures and statues—with 


antique furniture, cumbrous, carved chairs and : 


tables, ebony cabinets inlaid with ivory—with 
bric-a-brac of all sorts—* ceramic” treasures, from 
‘‘ Cypriote”’ jars, to the thinnest, airy marvel of 
Serves porcelain—with rare Venetian glass, suits 
of armour—Turkey rugs—in short, with a 
thousand and one things lovely and rare enough 
to drive a collector crazy. And there, in a 
carved crystal goblet, the silvery lilies gleamed 
white and stately, against the background of a 
crimson curtain, and the whole room was filled 
with their perfume. Allan made wonderful pro- 
gress with his picture that day, but of course it 
was only watural that he should wish to have an- 
other look at his ‘‘ models,” so thé‘next morning’s 
sunrise fourid him threading the crowd in the 
market, on his way to the rosy old woman’s stall. 
But, alas! no blue-eyed maiden was there. 

Allan bought cherries again, and entered into 
conversation. with the old woman. Her name 
was Mrs. Atkins—she had a market garden on 
Long Island. ‘No, she had no daughter—she had 
no children—or grand-children. The girl who 
was with her yesterday? (Here the keen, black 
eyes regarded him with suspicion, and almost 
dislike). ‘The girl was the daughter of a friend. 
She would not come again. Sit for her picture! 
(A flash of the black eyes and an indignant 
quiver in her voice). “ Indeed she would not let 
her if she wanted to !”” 

There was nothing to be made of this brusque 
old person. Allan could only “beg pardon,” 
and beat a retreat. The picture, however, con- 
tinned for some time to progress rapidly. The 
glowing fruits, the cool’ freshness of the veg- 
etables, the’ white gleam of the lilies, the quaint, 
rosy old woman, ‘and the pallid, black-robed 
one, with the grateful, pathetic face, all were 
there, as he had seen them in the early sunlight. 
But the young girl’s face! He could not get that 
somehow. He painted: the rounded, slender 





girl was not there! At last, out of patience with 
himself, he threw down his brush, covered up 
his canvas, locked the studio, and dashed off up 
the river, to a country house, ‘whose mistress 
had been entreating for his presence for weeks. 

There were half a dozen pretty girls in the 
house, and Allan flirted idly with two or three of 
them. Perhaps the favorite'was Gertrude Pier- 
pont, a sparkling brunette, who played off her 
very prettiest airs and graces for Allan’s benefit, 
and soon felt confident that she ‘had made a 
captive of the rich and handsome artist. 

People were always coming and going at Mrs. 
Mortimer’s, and one day arrived Mrs. Winslow 
Freeland, and her niece, Lillis Devries. 

Miss Pierpont pointed them out to Allan, in 
the drawing-room, before dinner—a stately, fash- 
ionable dame, with piles of grey hair—and o 
slender young lady, blonde, fair-haired, and 
fashionably dressed. , 

“Lil Devries is an odd girl,” said Miss Pier- 
pont, carelessly. ‘She is a little ‘fast’ I am 
afraid.” 

Allan glanced carelessly at the young lady. 
She was leaning back in a cushioned chair, lis- 
tening, quietly, to Charlie Mortimer’s chatter. 
She looked just a little bored, to tell the truth. 
Perhaps she was tired, for she was pale, and her 
eyes were cast down. Allan could see no special 
beauty in her face, except a pair of perfect, brown 
eyebrows at very long lashes. 

«She looks very quiet now. Not ‘at all dan- 
gerous,” he said, smiling. 

Miss Pierpont laughed, significantly. 

“Qh, you don’t know Lil Devries!” she said. 

“What do you know of her, Miss Pierpont ?”’ 
asked Allin, who heartily disliked insinuations. 

‘Oh, of course, I know no harm of her,’’ she 
said. ‘One can’t blame her for what she does. 
You know Mrs. Freeland is so—so worldly, and 
—well, manceuvering. She dresses Lil exqui- 
sitely, but she can’t do any more for her, and 
Lil knows she must marry well. So, of course, 
one can’t blame her for wishing to attract admi- 
ration. I confess J don’t admire her manner 
much, byt gentlemen do. And really I didn’t 
mean to prejudice you against her, for Lil and I 
are quite friends, you know.” 





Later in the evening, when he was introduced 
to Mrs. Freeland’s niece, he found her the centre 
of quite a circle of admirers, and changed his 


form, in its simple, daily dress, the little hand, } mind alittle as to her being “not at all dangerous.” 


With its sceptre of lilies, tht fair hair, half hidden } 


under the straw hat ;: but hé could get no further. 
He had not forgotten the face, surely! Two or } 
three times he painted in a pair of blue eyes, 


She was prettier than He had imagined. She had 
a fair, ‘‘spirituelle’”’ face, and she looked like a 

) sea-nymph, in her dress of pale, silvery-green silk, 

her saffron Ince, and exquisite pink coral. No 


and dimpled, rosy cheeks, but his little market } doubt Miss Pierpont, in her favorite colors of 
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‘cream and cardinal,’’ with her gorgeous dark 
eyes and splendid brunette complexion, was a 
more radiant beauty, but she,had none of the 
piquant charm of Miss Devries. For she was 
charming, in her own. careless, whimsical way. 
She said such. pretty, odd things. She had such 
a refreshing air of indifference, as if she did not 
care who came or went, and yet, every now and 
then, she gave each of her admirers some little 
gracious word, or smile, that made it very hard 
indeed to go. 

And while Allan -was. thinking, with a smile, 
that she was a very ‘‘dangerous’”’ young lady, in- 
deed, he suddenly made a discovery. They were 
talking of pictures, and Allan mentioned Church’s 
‘¢Twilight in the Wilderness.’”” Miss Devries 
looked up at him, with animation, and a lovely 
color came into her cheeks. 

‘I do love that picture dearly,” she cried, with 
enthusiasm. 

Then he saw that her eyes were blue as forget- 
me-nots, and that, with that soft color and smile, 
came little, quickly vanishing dimples in her 
cheek and chin. 

Yes, she was very pretty, and—he had seen 
her before. But where? He knew he had never 
met Miss Devries. Where had he seen a face like 
hers? In a dream, or in a picture perhaps, but 
he had surely seen it somewhere. 

The fancy attracted him more strangely to the 
girl, and in the weeks that followed, he allowed 
himself to be enrolled amongst the number of 
Miss Devries’ constant attendants. Not that he 
was in love with her. He would not have ad- 
mitted that. She was not the sort of woman he 
meant to fallin love with. He had his ideal, a 
fresh, tender, gracious, little damsel, ‘‘ good as 


an angel,” very different from this cool, piquant 
‘society girl.’’ But she puzzled, amused and in- 


terested him, and so the days stole by, and Allan 
had forgotten that Lillis Devries was ‘‘ dangerous.”’ 
But at last he found out where he had seen her 
before. Ithappenedin thisway: One morning, 
between day dawn and sunrise, a party of young 
people left Mrs. Mortimer’s house, to go and see 
the sun rise from a neighboring hill, from which 
there was a beautiful and extended view. The 
quiet meadows echoed with gay voices and 
laughter. Dainty morning-dresses brushed the 
dew from the clover. Fair cheeks freshened in 
the pure, balm air. And Miss Pierpont, in her 
clear, full voice, began to sing: 

“ The old, old story; was told again 

At five o’clock in the morning!” 
The summit of the hill was reached just as the 
view was loveliest. The mountain tops were 
touched with gold—the sky flushed crimson—the 





hue of the river changed from pearly white to 
rose-color. Exclamations of delight burst from 
the group of ladies and gentlemen. 

But Allan, whose artist’s soul was thrilled by 
the beauty of the spectacle, was silent. Allan, 
and one other—-a girl, who stood with her eyes 
fixed on the glowing east—its crimson tinting her 
cheeks, and turning her white dress to rose-color, 

‘You never saw the sun rise before, did you, 
Miss Lillis ?’’ said young Mortimer, laughing. 

“Yes, many a time,’ she said, smiling. “J 
saw it often, this summer, when I was in the 
country, with my,old nurse.” 

‘‘ Why, .Lil!’”’ cried Miss Pierpont, in aston- 
ishment, ‘Do you really go to see that old 
creature ?”” 

‘Indeed I do,” Miss, Devries said, —_ 
‘*T love.to stay with her..’ 

‘* Who is.it?’’ asked Mr. Mortimer. 

‘‘My old nurse, Mrs, Atkins. She has a 
market garden, and a stall in the market. She 
is a dear, old soul. Auntie sends me there to 
keep me out of mischief.” 

There was a, quiver of laughter in the girl's 
voice as she ended, as if the idea of keeping her 


} out of mischief there, were specially amusing. 


And Allan! What a flood of enlightenment 
this speech poured into his mind! He had found 
his pretty market girl! Found her and lost her, 
for she was not real. She was only the fashion- 
able, worldly Miss Devries, masquerading. 

But after all, he thought, directly, might not 
his sweet, warm-hearted, kindly, rural maiden, be 
the reality, and this fine lady in rustling silks and 
fluted musliris, with her coolness, her wayward- 
ness, her sarcasms, the assumed disguise? 

Two resolves he made, instantly: to keep the 
secret he had discovered; and to find out which 
of these two was the real Lillis Devries. 

In the pursuit of this last resolve, he followed 
Mrs. Freeland and her niece to Newport, and was 
much with them there. Mrs. Freeland was 
charmed with his attentions to her niece; but 
Lillis kept on her way, quietly, giving no sign that 
she was conscious of-his interest in her. 

‘‘They say Allan Remsen is in love with Miss 
Devries,” said Mrs. Mortimer to,Miss Pierpont, 
when fall had come, and they were back in town. 

“Is he?” said that young lady, rather coldly. 

‘‘Yes, And that she is as cool to him as she 
is. to her other admirers.’ But that is Lil’s charm 
with men, I believe—her apparent indifference.” 

“Oh, yes, but you may be sure it is only 
apparent,” Miss Pierpont responded, with a toss 
ofherhead, ‘‘Thatisher way. She'll not let Mr. 
Remsen escape her. You know she is entirely 


dependent on Mrs. Freeland’s charity, and it is 
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or 


igbsolutely necessary for her to marry a rich 
man.” 

{ ‘The fall‘and winter passed, and with the spring 
came the Academy exhibition. It was rumored 
that Allan Remsen had a picture there, and people 

were very anxious to see it. When Lillis ques- 
tioned him about it, he refused ‘to tell her what 

it ‘was, but exacted a promise from her'to go with 
him: on the opening day, to see it: They were 
such good friends, now, that she readily granted 
dhe request. So, in the soft spring sunshine, 
ithey went together, up the steps of the Academy. 

Allan and Lillis sauntered slowly round” the 
-pooms,;” commenting leisurely on the. pictures, 
‘neither of them conscious, apparently, that many 
eyes were fixed upon them, ‘and many whispers 
circulating in regard to them. Even strangers 
‘were attracted by their appearance, for Allan’s 
handsome, dark face, and air of ease and distinc- 
tion, would ‘have made him ‘remarkable any- 
where, and as for Lillis, it is probable she had 
never looked as pretty in ‘her life as she did that 
‘morning, in her:faultiess spring costume of pearl- 
color and pale blue, with a soft flush on her 
cheeks, and her eyes sparkling with animation. 

‘But where is your picture? I am impatient 
+o'see that,” she said, once or twice. 

“Presently. We are coming to it,” Allan 
answered, iio) ' 

Then the crowd seemed to thicken a little. 
There was evidently some picture of more than 
usual interest nearthem. Allan skilfully made 
a way for Lillis through the crowd, until she 
could see what it ‘was. 

A scene in a market-place—a fruit and veg- 
etable stall—a rosy old woman ‘behind it, and a 
young girl, with a cluster of white lilies in her 
hend, looking with a kindly smile at a pale, 
black-robed woman, with a sad, grateful face. A 
flood of morning sunshine lit up the whole pretty 
scene, and, in black letters on the frame appeared 
the title, “‘ Fivz o’cLock IN THE MORNING.” 

A very simple, innocent picture, surely, yet 
when Lillis saw it, she started, flushed’ crimson, 
and glanced eagerly up at her corfipanion. 

“What does it mean? Is—is this your 
picture ?”’ she inquired, in a hurried tone, very 
different from her usual cool composure. 

Allan nodded, with a smile of intense but quiet 
amusement, 

“It is my picture,” he said, ‘and it means— 
that I know your secret, Miss Devries, and you 
are in my power.” 

Then Miss Devries haughtily turned her face 
from him, and walked away from the picture. 

“You needn’t try to escape me,’ he whis- 
pered, laughing, as he followed her. But she 
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‘would not look at him: She did not stop till she 
hail crossed the room, and stood before the “ por- 
trait of a gentleman,” a stout individual, with 
staring eyes, and apoplectic appearance. 

She’ stood gazing, silently, up at the rubicund 
countenance of the “gentleman,” until Allan’s 
laughing voice reached her ears again. 

‘* So you prefer that old party up there to my 
picture. I am ‘very’ sorry you don’t like my 
work,’’ he said. 

“I ‘don’t like it,” ‘she said, at last, emphati- 
cally. ‘I don’t know how you found it out, but 
it wag‘not generous in you tobetray me in this 
way. Now every one will discover about my 
absurd freak, and—” 

“No, I think not,’ broke in Allan, eagerly. 
«They will not find out that, but I will tell you 
what they will see plainly?” 

“ What?” asked Lillis, still gazing at the por- 
trait of a gentleman, and looking very pale now. 

Allan bent his head to answer her. 

‘They will see that I love you, with all my 


‘heart, or I never could have painted you as I 


have done,” he said, in a passionate under-tone. 

Absolute silence followed this announcement. 

Perhaps the stout gentleman, who was staring 
into Miss Devries’ blue eyes, knew whether she 
was pleased or angry, but Allan did not. 

Presently he spoke again. 

“Why don’t you answer me?” he said, anx- 
iously, trying to see her averted face. 

«You have not asked me any question,’’ Miss 
Devries replied, cooly—but he could just see her 
cheek turning a faint pink. 

Allan started, and laughed. 

«So I haven’t!” he cried. Then very quietly 
he said, “‘ Miss Devries, will you be my wife?” 
and the lady answered as calmly, “‘ Mr. Remsen, 
I—will think about it.” 

‘Very welll’ he said. ‘‘I will give you five 
minutes to consider. At the end of that time, if 
you agree, you will please drop that glove you 
hold.” He drew out his watch, and glanced at 
it, put it up, and stood silently beside her. 
Lillis did not look at him at all. She was appar- 
ently still absorbed in the artistic merits of the 
portrait before her. Presently Allan looked at 
his watch again. 

‘“‘Three minutes gone,’”’ he murmured, softly. 

Then Miss Devries turned restless. She 
walked away from the portrait, leaving Allan be- 
fore it. She sauntered three yards away, and 
then sauntered back. She looked at Allan’s 
quiet, dark face, and her fingers closed tightly on 
the little, pearl-colored glove she held. 

«¢ Four minutes,” said Allan, and then he looked 
straight down inte her eyes. His very soul was 
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in those dark, earnest eyes of his, and Lillis saw 
it. She turned away from him again, and neither 
spoke, until Allan said, gently, ‘‘ Five minutes !’’ 
and slipped his watch back into his pocket. 

Then Lillis raised her hand, held the glove 
softly to her lips for an instant, and dropped it 
to the floor. Mr. Remsen stooped to pick it up, 
and kept it in his hand. To the crowd that 
jostled them, it looked like the most accidental 
transaction in the world. Even Miss Pierpont, 
who was watching them at a distance, had no 
suspicion of what was passing. 

“‘How I envied that blessed old party, with 
the goggle eyes, this morning,”’ said Allan, when 
the time was two hours later, and the scene Mrs. 
Freeland’s parlor. 

‘* Who?” said Lillis, with a puzzled look. 

“The portrait of & gentleman that you per- 
sisted in looking at so long,” explained Allan. 

“Why did you envy him?’ Lillis asked, in- 
nocently. 

‘* Because he was staring straight at my dar- 
ling’s face, when I would have given anything to 
see it,’ was Allan’s answer. 

I don’t think you would have liked the ex- 
pression there, if you had seen it,” Lillis said, 
shaking her head. ‘I was very angry with you, 
even after— But oh, Allan, you must take your 
picture away from the Academy.” 

« And burn it?” asked Allan, with a laugh. 

«“N—no,” hesitated Lillis, smiling. -“ You 
may keep it.” 

“« | will keep it, love, in memory of that blessed 
morning, when I first saw my Lily—my good 
little Lil, who loves her old nurse, and gives her 
pocket-money away in charity. You see I know 
all about you, dear. Mrs. Atkins has told me.” 





Allan stopped to laugh at Lillis’ astonished 
face. 

“Yes, I have been to see Mrs. Atkins, and 
more than once. We are great friends now, 
though she did think me very impertinent once, 
because I stared at you. By tha, wey, 18, 9a 
you see me?’ he asked. 

“No, I did not see you at all,” Lillis said. 
‘* But dear old Margie told. me about you after. 
wards. And Allan!’ she cried, going off into 
sudden laughter, ‘‘ Nurse said you had a ‘yijj- 
lanous countenance,’ and that she knew yon 
were @ ‘scamp.””’ | 

**T hope you are not of her opinion with re- 
gard to my countenance,’ Miss Devries?” said 
Allan, with mock gravity. 

Lillis raised her ‘‘ forget-me-not’’ eyes to his, 
and looked at him, with the dimpling smile and 
blush, which she had worn the first instant he 
saw her. She looked 80 very lovely then, that 
Allan quietly took her in lis arms, and kissed 
her. It could not have been the first time either, 
for the young lady was neither mpaeeae nor 
shocked. 

This ceremony being over, Lillis etnite neil 
@ remark. 

“I want to know’’—she began. But Allan in- 
terrupted her with: 

‘* My dear, you are not a Bostonian ” 

She laughed, and shook-her head. 

** No nonsense, if you please, sir. But tell me 
which you love the best—your ‘pretty mazrxet 
girl,’ or Miss Devries ?”’ ; 

“*T love ‘my wife,’ who is all: that was cheswy 
ing in both those personages.. But I shall always 
be glad that I first met, her at ‘Five o’chock x 
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We laid our lost ones side by side 
Within their churchyard bed; 

The one-day babe, the cne-year bride, 
With prayers and tears we laid. 


We chose the loveliest spot of all, 
Beside the tall pine trees, 

Where sunlight comes and soft dews fall, 
But never winter's breeze. 


Where birds sing happy all day long 
Through all the seasons round, 

Till winter brings the sparrow’s song 
When snow is on the ground. 


We planted rose-trees all around, 
Fair flowers above we laid, 








With wreaths of everlasting wound, 
Whose bloum will never fade. 


"T'was eventide ere all was done 
That loving hands could do; 

And far away the western sun 
The golden clouds broke through. 


Then, as around the grave we stood, 
To breathd 4 parting ‘prayer, 

The shadow of the steeple-rood =, 
Fell on the green sward there. 


Oh, peacefal be their sleep and sweet, 
Safe ’neath the rood their rest ; 

The mother at the Seviour's feet, 
The babe upon His breasi: 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Lorp Heron went to Hazelhurst, as he had 
proposed, perhaps with some vague hopes’ that 
the story he had just -heard, coupled, as: it was, 
with some remote danger to his future inher- 
itance, might influence the heiress to hesitate in 
completing ‘her engagement, or possibly tive it 
up altogether. ‘i 

Certainly’ his visit: broke into an hour of the 
most perfect enjoyment, that the eagagement had 
yet given to the lady. A portion of the trousseau 
had arrived from Paris, in which was the all-im- 
portant wedding-dress. She had invested her- 
self in this sumptuous robe, in order to‘ judge of 
its perfections, in time for such alterations as her 
taste or caprice might dictate, and was standing 
before a tall mirror, lost in self-admiration, when 
her lover rode up to the ‘house. 

With a flutter of vanity, thrilling in its self-ab- 
sorption, she flung the Jong satin train far out on 
the carpet; and: turning her head, like a bird 
pluming its feathers, took’ a ‘proud survey of the 
frost-work of Brussels’ point; that: gleamed over 
it—the spray of white lilacs, that trembled, with 
feathery lightness, ‘among the soft festoons 
gathered up, from thei richly plaited flounces, in 
one place, or drooped ever them,’‘like dashes of 
snow crystals, in another. 

The lady had a Juno-like figure, and her fair, 
blonde beauty was almost subdued into loveliness 
through the soft mist of her bridal veil. No 
wonder that she!was flushed with pleasure, while 
reviewing herself in ‘the mirror; for a queen 
could scarcely have arrayed her person with more 
magnificence. She was afraid to disturb the 
perfect. arrangement of her dress, though her 
hands fairly trembled: to'seize upon the showy 
folds, again and again, that new conibinations of 
splendor might: be giver’ tothe portrait that 
seemed to embody, that moment, dll the ambition 
of her life. Ewery minute she changed her po- 
sition, and this gave new life té'the pi¢ture in 
that tall glass. She moved sideways, backward, 
folded her arms, meekly; beneath‘‘the veil, then 
lifted her head, like a goddess, and swept half 
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of her train, as it rustled after her in sumptuous 
waves of lace, flowers and shining satin. 

‘It is fit for an'empress,”” said the maid, who 
had been watching these mov ts with clasped 
hands and admiring eyes. 

«It is fit for a countess,” answered th» lady, 
drawing herself up, as if no higher title than that 
need to exist; ‘‘The eighth countess of Carew. 
Remember that, girl, every one of them mistress 
of Oldham.” 

“If it could only be at once,’’ said the maid, 
who was se adroit in her flattery, that great 
liberty was sometimes allowed to her. 

A cloud came upon the fair forehead of the 
heiress, under its faint shadows of lace. 

«« Ah, that is the worst of it. The hateful woman 
may live for centuries; but for that, I would not 
change places withthe queen,” rejoined the young 
mistress, dashing the flow of her train aside, 
with an impatient movement of the foot. 

‘** Ah, here comes the young gentleman!” ex- 
claimed! the girl; looking out of the “window. 
««What a grand figure he makes on horseback !”” 

Edna Norton ran to the window and looked 
out. ‘That moment’ Heron lifted his tyés, saw 
her, framed ‘there in all ‘the white glory of her 
bridal garments, and the very heart turned faint 
in his bosom. 

Edna caught thelook ‘and darted away, ashamed 
of having thus revealed ‘herself, yet half tempted 
to go down ‘and challenge thé ‘atlmiration of her 
betrothed. 

“No!” said the maid, reailing ‘her thoughts, 
“That would destroy the effect. The wedding- 
dress should be seen first on thé wedding-day ; 
especially such a‘dress as that.” 


mene them off,” cried the lady, suddenly re- 
yet 





ng that’ no wedding-day had been, as 


ed upon her. ‘‘He must not be kept 


waif g.” 

I ectly the wedding garments were packed 
aw in theif boxes, and’ Edna ‘Norton glided 
down to her pretty sitting-room, in a dainty 
white muslin, fluttering with blue ribbons. Per- 
haps he would not have noticed that she had 


across the room, admiring the soft undulations { worn anything more sumptuous at the window. 
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The young man gave no sign of the pertur- ‘ 


bation that had seized him, with that one glimpse 
of her bridal array, but he leoked grave and 
anxious when she came in, receiving her with a 
smile indeed, but without the warmth of devotion 
she had a right to expect. 

‘«T have been expecting you,” she caid, seat- 
ing herself among the silken cushions of the 
couch, where space for two could easily be made. 
‘One has so many things to say, especially after 
your dear mother has been here. Her heart is 
full of our affairs.” 

“Yes, L know. I have had an interview with 
her and my father, this morning.”’ 

‘Indeed !””. Edna’s eyes sparkled under their 
drooping lashes. She guessed what that inter- 
view had been, but resolved to give no other 
sign. ,' 
“They told me something, this morning, that 
I only knew of vaguely before. Something that 
you have a right to understand, though it is 
hardly a pleasant subject.”’ The young lady drew 
a deep breath. What was coming that he should 
speak so seriously ? 

‘‘ Something connected with my uncle, the late 
Lord Carew, and—and—” 

The girl looked up, infinitely relieved. 

“Oh, it is about the foreign womans ' Why 
should you make that, of consequence ?—a dead 
scandal which hurt nobody.’’; , 

The young man looked at his betrothed in 
blank amazement. That which he had hegitated 
to say in reverence to the delicacy of her sex, 
she spoke of, with something harder than indif- 
ference. Where had she obtained this knowledge? 

‘‘IT think you scarcely understand,” he said. 
‘Certainly there was harm-—great harm done to 
the poor lady.’’ 

Edna Norton Igughed. That hard ough that 
comes, so reyoltingly, from the lips of a maiden, 
when she mocks at the fall of a sister woman. 

“« The evil that came was of her own choosing. 
What could she expect but degradation ?”” 

‘But her children? She had:children, you 
know.” 

“That is the worst of it. I wonder such 
creatures can loek their children in the face, 
when they get old enough to know.” 

Lord Heron arese, and walked about the room, 
restless and repulsed. 

‘‘Why do you speak to ‘me of this?) It can 
make no difference,’’ she said, 

‘Perhaps. you have not. heard everything. 
This poor stranger, introduced so cruelly under 
the roof of Oldham, persisted, to the last, that 
ghe had been married to my uncle.’ 

‘* Married to him |” 
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Edna Norton turned a shade paler, as she 
uttered these words, but recovered herself, with 
a short laugh. 

‘Married to him? She has taken plenty of 
time - to’ search forthe proof, I should say. 
Nothing was easier than a claim like this, when 
the ‘only man who could positively deny it is 
dead.”’ 

’ « But if 'she'spoke the truth, my father is no 
longer Lord Carew, nor am I the heir of Oldham.” 

“Ah?” 

“It is this vossibility' that’ I wish to impress 
upon you,” 

‘¢ But it is not a possibility !’’ 

. It'is nota probability. Still her solemn as+ 
sertion of the fact should not be concealed.’ 

‘But, Lord Heron, what was the assertion of 
sueh @ woman without proefs? Surely, surely, 
no secret things have been found.” 

The girl spoke with ‘a thrill of apprehension ; 
in her eagerness she grasped the cushions of her 


‘ seat, and erushed. the silk in her hand. 


‘‘You,;have found so proof of this?’’ she 
continued, 

‘* Not a, particle |” 
. “Nothing but. the eld story—a woman who 
had disgraced a. noble mansion—turned away 
with her children, before an honorable lady could 
make it her home. I wender you can give the 
scandal so much importance.” 

«Nothing is unimportant to me that valeten to 
the honor ef my house, Edna; or'that might here- 
after lead.tp misunderstanding. But in one thing 





; you are wrongly informed, This poor lady went 


away of her.own accord. She was not driven 
from Oldham that my mother might come there. 
Lord Carew is too kinda man for that.” 

‘Well, she'went—in what way is of little im- 
portance after all these years. Now have you 
nothing ‘more pleasant to talk about ?”’ 

The gitl spoke lightly, as if glad to get rid of 
a subject that had annoyed her. He answered 
her with more gravity than she liked. 

‘‘Hardly—one cannot go from a painful subject 
at a moment’s netice. This unhappy episode in 
our family history, wounds me deeply.” 

The lady gave her head a disdainful toss. 

‘‘ Why will you dwell on it then ?” 

‘¢ Edna, will you answer one question ?”’ 

‘¢ A dozen, if you will not look ‘so grave.” 

‘<If my uncle had proved to be an honorable 
man, as most men thought him, and this unfort- 
unate lady could have been proved a lawful wife, 
when I first, heard her true ‘story yesterday, 
would: that;;haye. made ‘no difference in our 
relations? Remember, I should be without title 
or fortune thea.”’ 
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Edna Norton sat regarding him with wide open 
eyes, and’a curve of unbelieving scorn on her lips. 

«“ Lord Heron, youspeak as if the thing could 
be possible !”’ 

Possible! Yes, strange things sometimes do 
come to pass; but I do notspeak of this as: among 
them. It was a wild = but will you 
answer it ?”” 

There was pleading in his voioe—an earnest- 
ness that flattered her own active vanity, oad 
stimulated the actress within her. 

« A difference in our relations !’’ she exclaimed, 
clasping her hands—as if anything on earth could 
do that. ‘‘Can you sappose, for a moment, that 
your rank and wealth have the smallest part in 
the love I have confessed for you? ‘Indeed, in- 
deed, you must not judge'me by common women. 
If you could only read my heart !”’ : 

In her eagerness the girl ‘leaned toward him, 
her eyes half veiled but fall of fire.'! Then, in her 
growing enthusiasm, her hands fell apart; her 
white arms were thrown about his neck, and her 
red lips were close to his. She did not feel the 
shrinking of revolt that held him back for a mo- 
ment, the instantaneous thrill of self-reproach 
that followed it, or she must have rejected the 
kiss her own lips had provokingly challenged. 

« Now—now, can you ever doubt me again? 
By this, and this—I promise, I swear to you that 
my love would be the same, though you were 
beggared to-morrow.” 

There had been a time when Heron, in the 
mere warmth and ardor of his youth, might have 
been grateful for the caresses ‘she lavished on 
him; but now, they had killed his last hope. If 
she loved him with such’ passionate devotion, how 
could he find strength enough to break his en- 
gagement? Gently, but with ‘the ‘feeling of 
traitor, he unclasped her: hands ‘from his neck, 
and held them close in his own. 

“I did not.think you loved me so,” he said, 
With a thrill of pain in his voice, ‘that she misun- 
derstood for a lingering doubt. ! 

“But I do—1 do! If there has been delay, 
I am not to. blame.” 

“No,” he said, rising and touching her hands 
with his lips. .‘¢ You are all that is generous.”’ 
Then he went away with a heart of lead: in his 
bosom. 

CHAPTER XXX. 
Beatrice had remained in’ the embrasure of 
the library, window, listening against her will, to 
the story of shame that had been discussed so 
| earnestly among the Carews. At first, she 
shrunk back in the window seat, and heid both 
hands to her ears; but the trembling of all her 





limbs seized upon her hands also, and drew them 
helplessly down to her lap. What was this story 
that sounded so like a dream; forgotten, but 
dawning upon her, thought by thought, like an 
actual memory? Had she ever heard of it before 
or, stranger still, taken a part in it? Had she 


really seen a proud, tall man like Lord Carew— 


only grander and younger, standing in that great, 
dim library, with looks and stature and features 
enriching the gloom all around him—talking to @ 
lady, to whose garments’ a little girl clung in 
terror, hiding her eyes beeause the man seemed 
to.be an enemy who wanted to drive them into 
the darkness that was growing deeper and deeper 
outside ? 

The girl held her breath, and, forgetting where 
she was, listened intently, her eyes growing 
wilder, and her lips paler all the time. That 
voice—why had she never recognized it before? 
Surely, it had piereed her through and through, 
in that other life which was a dream and not a 
dream. 

As the story unfolded itself, things grew more 
distinct before her. She knew that the lady was 
her own mother—young, beautiful, loving. Her 
passionate protest, her tears, her despairing 
gesture, when it became impossible to make her- 
self understood, became real as atiy picture in the 
gallery outside. 

Yes, this woman was her mother, not so sadly 
gentle as she had known her in that dear, Italian 
home, ‘but proud, passionate, beautiful. No 
wonder she had changed so, driven out from the 
home love had given her—disgraced in some 
yague way that she could not understand, but 
that must have been terrible to have called forth 
such bitter sneers from the lips of'a sister woman. 

If this lady was her mother, then the Lord 
Carew they spoke of must have been her father. 
The letters she had found in her mother’s desk 
had been dated at Oldham, and they bore English 
post-marks; but some were signed in initials, 
and some by a‘single name, which gave no trace 
of the family it might belong to. These letters 
had aroused certain haunting dreams in her mind, 
that no reasoning could dispel. . They had driver 
her from Sorrento, in the first days of her orphan- 
age, across the vast waters that seemed carrying 
her and Rufo into another world, and at last the 
wings of that awful storm swept them under the 
very roof of Oldham. “That name, and another in 
the same handwriting of the letters, which she 
found in an old’ music book, were all the guides 
she had; yet, the ‘girl knew that it was her - 
mother’s history she was hearing, and that some 
burden of disgrace lay upon it. 

Long after Lord Carew had followed ‘his wife 
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from the library, and everything there. was still, 
Beatrice came, out from’ the embrasure, where 
she had learned so,much, @ changed creature. 
Hour after hour, she had remained.,in one’ pvsi- 
tion, straining her memory, taxing her thoughts, 
and weaving events together, that she might 
thoroughly understand their relations to herself 
and. Rufo. Had they in their very being brought 
sorrow and disgrace te the family on whose 
charity they were living?) Was it.a wrong to 
that family, and a stain,on their pride, that she 
and Rufo existed at all? Had-their stay at Old- 
ham been,a.fraud on jits,charity ? Who was she? 
—who was Rufo? 

This question stung her like an asp. She 
sprang up fromher seat, mad with the pain of it, 
and came out into the dim light of the library; 
for a few gleams of the red sunset. hovered about 
the topmost carvings. ofthe high book cases, but 
all the rest of the apartment.was in gloom, 

Thus it was that the girl remembered it. Every 
object came out clear and distinct, the turbaned 
figures in Eastern bronze, guarding the entrance, 
which was lifted from the hall by three broad 
steps. The stamped leather between the book 
cases, sending out gleams,of gold, and above all, 
the antique chimmey-piece, marvelous in its carv- 
ing, through which the grand head of a first Lord 
Carew looked forth, beautifully sculptured from 
some rare wood,;almost as hard as granite, The 
silver seances, on each side of the. chimney- 
piece, crowded with wax lights,,ready for burn- 
ing. All these, things seemed. familiar .to her 
now, as ifa great volume of mist had been swept 
away from them, for in this atmosphere, where 
the daylight was crowded out,by purple shadows, 
she had seen them, years before, when a cruel, 
domestic romance was being enacted. 

Lost in thought, overwhelmed with dismay, 
the girl went up to her room; for, just then, she 
could endure to see no one, least ofall, Rufo, or 
the Lady Jane. .Once alone, she locked. and re- 
locked the door. Then began to pace up and 
down, up and down, not passionately, but with a 
slow, thoughtful step, striving to find some way 
out of the mystery that surrounded her. 

Who was she?.. How could she learn the truth? 
What were the proofs, that Lord Carew had 
spoken of, as. likely to bring calamity on his 
house, if they were ever found? Did they mean 
to say that her mother;;who had ever been as 
good as an angel, devout.as,a nun, had done any- 
thing of which her children should be ashamed, 
or was it that this man who wrote her letters full 
of loving adoration, had been, in some way, un- 
wortliy?. To whom could she go for information 
or help? In what way relieve this great strain 





upon her mind?i ' Beatrice knew very little of 
law; even im her.own country, but. slie under. 
stood well, that marriage was a holy sacrament 
of the Church, and without that, a household 
would be disgraced, even down to the children. 
Those three ‘persons, in the library, had spoken of 
her mother, as:if there had been no marriage be- 
tween her and the man who had written those let- 
ters. How could it’ be? Jn/all her wandering 
life, the girl had kept. this little package of let- 
ters with her. There was very few of them, but 
enough to arouse dreams into an active desire. 
When she read them, in that pretty hill cottage, at 
Sorrento, a passionate desire seized upon her to 
find the writer; for they contained no:proof that 
her father was not living, and in England. 

_» The word Oldham, ;had the charm of fascin- 
ation for her ; it seemed.as if it had been always 
sleeping in her brain. , What was it, a city, a town 
or a home?y How, could she tell? England was 
far away, and Oldham, was.in England. That 
was all she knew, when that: power of unrest 
seized upon her, and her wandering life began 

It seemed like a miracle; that she and Rufo 
should, in the very commencement of their vagrant 
life, have drifted into, the very place she was 
seeking. But what was the result? Vague re- 
membrances ‘of. the old house startled her at 
times, but that was ail, No trace of the writer 
of those letters presented itself. There was noth- 
ing in the history of Lord Carew, that made his 
identity with that person possible, and he had 
been married before the letters were written; 
both Lord Heron and Lady Jane were older than 
herself. True, she had found a name in an old 
music book, written by a, similar hand—a name 
that made her breath come quickly, as she read 
it; but it was not that by which she had known 
her mother.. But now all this was explained. 
Her father* had once-been master of Oldham, 
and its fine estates; her mother had been driven 
from under its roof like a vagrant, with Rufo in 
her arms, and a little wailing creature, whom she 
recognized ‘as, herself; clinging to her garments. 
If she had been married, could a Lord of Carew 
have done that? 

This awful disgrace, or measureless wrong, had 
fallen upon her mother, and she had brought the 
disgrace back, under the roof from which that 
mother had been expetted:- The heir of Oldham 
loved her, thé oné disgrace of his name, the 
creature who had: been a fraud upon his mother’s 
bounty. Even then, he was, perhaps, sundering 
a-solemn engagement in ai wane hope of making 
her his wife.’ 

The thought drove her wild. A choking sen- 
satidn came to her throat, which she clasped 
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with both hands, as if pressure could deaden this 
new pain... Then she took some outer garment 
from a chair, across which it had been thrown, 
and Jeft the house... 





CHAPTER XXXI. 

(As a wild bird flies, with strained neck, and 
ruffled plumage, through a storm, Beatrice betook 
herself to the moor, unconsciously beating down 
the tumult of her. thoughts, with rapid motions 
of; the body. On she went, through the bracken 
and oparse grasses, stopping, now and then, to 
tear her garments from a thorny gorse bush, or 
sweep a bramble from her path; but keeping on 
and on, without ohject or aim, until she paused 
in sight of the birch tree, towards which she 
made her way, feeling need. of rest, as the unnat- 
ural strength of her passion was giving way. 
The very sight of, the’ birch, under whose 
drooping branches she had, stood, with Heron, 
pleading against herself, sufficed to turn the cur- 
rent of her thoughts, and leave, her with scarcely 
force enough to reach the shelter it offered. 

With her arm around the slender trunk of the 
birch, and the bright colors of her shawl gleam- 
ing through thé drooping leaves, she was seen by 
Lord Heron, as he came, slowly riding, across 
the moor, after his visit to Hazlehurst;| Down- 
hearted and sorely harassed, by his interview 
there, he had lingered on the way, almost hating 
the sight of a home, which he might, perhaps, be 
compelled to share with, the girl, for whom he 
began to feel absolute repulsion. But the first 
glimpse of that slender form, under the birch, 
sent the blood so swiftly through his veins, that 
the bridle shook in his hand, and his horse 
leaped forward as if he, too, had been aroused by 
the beautiful picture: she made, standing there, 
with her head uncovered, and the warm hues of 
her shawl but faintly subdued by the purplish 
twilight, gathering around her. 

* Beatrice, Beatrice, are you here?’’ he cried, 
leaping from the horsejand drawing close to her, 
“TI did not hope te meet you—almost despaired 
of ever seeing you alone; but now—now that I 
haye you here with nothing but the sleepy birds 
to listen, and the soft moon, just coming up yon- 
der, to look upon us, I will not part from you 
Without some new assurance of love—without a 
promise that you will:be my wife. That once 
made, with your whole heart, I will brave every- 
thing, break through all entanglements, announce 
this determination to my father, and end the 
misery of our false position,’’ 

i»  No--no—it would be madness, misery, dis- 
grace! . Do not come near, mé, I will not hear it !”’ 
The girl flung out her arms, with @ swift effort 





to stop his approach. Her eyes, wide open and 
startled, were bright as stars; her cheeks red 
with burning flushes. The many colored shawl, 
which had fallen back from her head and 
shoulders, lay in a gorgeous heap around her 
feet, having left her hair in wild wave disorder. 
The young man stepped back in obedience to her 
impetuous gesture, and stood looking at her in 
blank amazement. 

At last he spoke; 

‘“‘ Beatrice—Beatrice—what does this mean ?’’ 

‘It meansit means—’’ she was trying to tell 
him the truth, but the Italian blood in her veins 
was all on fire with shame, her young voice broke, 
sobs rose to her throat, and drops of pain burned 
in her eyes. 

«In heaven’s name, speak to me—child, child— 
who has driven you, to this state of desperation ?”’ 

He reached out his hand, but she avoided it 
and fled across the moor. He stood a moment, 
overwhelmed with astonishment, then mounted 
his horse and followed her through the dusky 
twilight, which was just silvered by the rising of 
&@ new moon. 

«* Beatrice, Beatrice !’’ 

As this cry reached the girl she halted, and 
gathering up all the force of her courage, stood 
waiting for him. 

“‘ Beatrice, speak to me, am [ not your friend, 
do I not love you?” 

The face that she turned upon him in the light 
of that young moon, was like marble, all the flush 
was gone even from the set mouth. 

“ Lord Heron, I was in the embrasure of a 
window this morning, when you heard the story 
of an Italian lady who was driven from Oldham, 
¢hat your mother’s garments might not be con- 
taminated by her presenco—driven forth with two 
children, of your own blood, clinging to her. 
That lady was my mother. The children, Rufo 
and myself.” 

The young man sat upon his horse for half a 
minute, as if petrified there. At last he spoke, 
but his voice was hoarse—his look that cf a man 
stunned. 

‘‘Is this thing true—great heavens, can it 
be true !”” 

“Tt is- true,” she answered, with mournful 
gentleness, in strong centrast with her recent 
passionate struggles. ‘For this reason you must 
never speak to me of love again. I can under- 
stand the shame of it.’’ 

‘Shame!’ answered the young man. ‘Oh, 
girl, how little you know of the love I have given 
you. Having resolved to yield up so much, can 
you doubt me now? Shame! Yes,-I do feel it 
deeply, and with bitter humiliation; but it is 
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that any man of my blood should have so wronged 
a trusting woman.” 

‘Lord Heron!” 

The girl drew close to his stirrup and lifted 
her face to his. It was pale yet, as the moon- 
light lay full upon it, but he saw that her lips 
were quivering, that hereyes were full of wounding 
tears. ; 

“You believe me, darling ?”” he said, thrilled 
with a generous rush of loving compassion. 
«You believe me?” 

He stooped from the saddle to kiss her fore- 
head ; but she lifted her arms, drew ' down his 
head, and pressed-her quivering lips to his. 

« Yes, I believe you, and I love you, oh, how 
much better than my life; for your sake, I forgive 
my father !” 

«‘That is my own brave love !” 

** Not now,” she answered, lifting her hand to 
prevent him leaving the saddle. “Ride on, 
Oldham is close by.” 

**So it is,’ he answered, “‘and I have some- 
thing to say there, before my-father goes to rest.”’ 

‘Not to-night. Oh, not to-night, Lord Heron. 
For a day or two, this must be a secret.” 

They were close to the old mansion now, and 
parted before Heron could give the promise her 
words suggested. 

For some hours Beatrice wandered up and 
down the grounds, so exhausted by successive 
waves of emotion, that she could hardly realize 
either the shame of her secret, or the triumph of 
love that had half obliterated it. A glow of 
triumph lay all the time in the bottom of her 
heart, but she could not put it into form just 
then; the sweet tumult of love, under which it 
‘was buried, turned all her resolves into dreams. 

When she ‘went into the room where Lady Jane 
was sitting, Rufo was there, looking stronger 
and more cheerful than she had seen him in 
weeks. He had found an old lute.among the 
curious antiques in his wing of the building, and, 
having restrung it, was playing a quaint accom- 
paniment to a plaintive little song that had 
interested the lady. “ae 

How happy he looked, half Kneeling there 
upon the purple velvet cushion, like some gentle 
troubadour of the olden times. The drooping 
whiteness of his eyelids scarcely concealing the 
love-light underneath ; born alike of the music 
and that precocious passsion that illuminated his 
whole face, though he only dared to express in 
sounds, sweet as love itself. 

The lady sat in her easy chair, leaning softly 
toward him, as a lily might bend itself for the 
dew and the sunshine that feeds it with white- 
ness and perfume. Her gentle heart thrilled to 





the music, and something far more subtle than 
that which beamed upon her, when the. boy lifted 
his eyes from the shelter of those long, shadowy 
lashes, or chanced, in a careless movenient, %% 
touch her hand. : 

Made wise by her own passionate’ experience, 
Beatrice saw all this, anid resolved, for the sake 
of those two child-like lovers, that his secret 
shame and joy should be alike concealed. Why 
should she degrade the meniory of her dead 
mother, only to destroy all happiness in the life 
of that gentle boy—drop him from'a companion- 
ship with that fair creature, and cast him oned 
more @ vagrant upon the world? 

Great temptations were struggling in the girl’s 
heart, that evening. . Why should she reject the 
love that would make her happy?. Why reject 
the position which should have: belonged 'to her 
mother? Under s bitter consciousness of the 
wrong that had been done that mother, she was 
in danger of forgettiiig the kindness heaped upon 
herself, and in this forgetfulness, felt but little 
sense of ingratitude. 

Until now, she had honorably refused the love 
her soul thirsted for; because of the shelter and 
care that had been given her and Rafo. Now she 
could not feel that charity, so bestowed, sliould 
be counted against the life-long sufferings of a 
woman who seenied little less than angelic, when 
she remembered how pure and good that life 
had been. 

In the first impulse of her suffering, she had 
told Heron of the disgrace that rendered mere 
humble worth a thing to be proud of in comparison, 
She had accepted that, grandly, as offering the 
best means of atonement for a great) wrong. 
Was she to rejeet this, and wander forth upon 
the world again, to suffer—perhaps starve—when 
some day she might take the place of that proud 
woman, who, after driving her mother forth, had 
bestowed her charity half in scorn? 

Reasoning in this way, Beatrice went to her 
room, half yielding herself to the temptation that 
took its strength from both love and resentment, 
with some little degree of revenge ; for there was 
warm, passionate blood in the girl’s veins, and 
the pride of two classes swelled in it, then, with 
antagonistic force. 

When Beatrice reached her room, she sat down; 
completely worn out, with this fierce battle of 
thought and feelings. She'could decide on noth- 
ing, then; right and wrong seemed to. pasé 
through her brain, confusing each other. As she 
sat, with both elbows supported on a little writing- 
table, gazing, vaguely, before her, as gieams of 
gold and crimson velvet drew her attention, lyitig 
near the window.. She arose, wearily, to see 
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what it was, and, to her surprise, found the 
yolume of Tasso, that, she had taken down from 
among the Italian poets, that morning, and held 
in her hand, unopened, when Lord Carew and 
his son.came into the library. In the wild com- 
motion of her thoughts, when she flew from the 
room, this book had been brought with ‘her, and 
dropped upon the floor, where it. Jay, gleaming, 
now. i j fore © : 

At another time, she would have been greatly 
shocked, for it was @ rare, manuscript edition, 
exquisitely wrought, and richly emblazoned in 
most of its vellum. pages—a volume ‘that she 
would not have dared to remove from the library. 
Yet, there it was, throwing out; its redjand gold, 
on the floor, where she had flung or dropped it, 
in a madness of sudden passion. 

She lifted,the book, carefully, from the floor, 
and laid it on the table, where a bronze lamp was 
burning,-; It. had,been unelasped, under, her 
former rough handling, and fell open, there, in 
the lamp light, just. under, her eyes. . As she 
folded her arms on the table again, the clasp of 
intricate, filigree gold, set with a glitter of small 
rubies, around a¢ontral emerald, that heightened 
the red stones with glowing green, seemed to fas- 
cinate her, dreamily, awhile, then sting het.mem- 
ory into vivid action. Somewhere, she had seen 
that clasp, or, the mate to, it, before—somewhere. 
In the cottage at Sorrento, in the desk, whence 
she had taken the Scarabic ehain—-yea, it was 
there she had geen the same binding, and @ clasp 
of exactly sueh workmanship. 

This was sufficient,to arouse hey interest again. 
She opened the book, turned over the pages, and 
examined the emblazonment of a picture here and 
there. Weary of that, she closed the book, then, 
growing restless, with fresh curiosity, opened it. 
This time, her eyes were riveted on aJloose paper, 
that lay between the leaves, unfolded and. pressed 
smooth, as if;it, had been unmolested, there, a 
long time. At first it had little meaning for her, 
partly in print, and partly in writing, it, might 
haye been some cast away document, left, care- 
lessly, as a mark, by some former owner of the 
book. ; ; 

At last her eye was caught by a name, written. 
in faded ink—another—then she went blind, and 
must have been near fainting. , Certain it is, she 
sat there for some minutes, pale as,gnow,) and 
with her eyes closed; then the lids. began. to 
quiver, and great tears came, drop by drop, from 
under them. She had found the certificate of 
her;parents’ marriage.., 

At first it was incredible, then, as,I have said, 
conviction came.upgn, her, by slow degrees; and 
she grew faint under it. To what did this paper, 





so long lost, among the emblazoned pictures of & 
book that had. once belonged to her mother, per- 
tend? It would redeem the honor of her parents, 
that. she understood, clearly. What then? 
Great heavens! . What would be its. effect upon 
the master of Oldham—on the man she loved? 

She knew enough of English law, to com- 
prehend that the eldest: son of a nobleman was 
the heir of his titles, and entailed estates. § 

Rufo wasithat ‘son. Oldham and all its pos- 
sessions was entailed, and went with the title. 

No «wonder the girl grew faint, and that her 
limbs! began to tremble: Still; she was capable 
of réasoning: One by one, the ‘strong points of 
her brother’s ¢ase forced themselves upon her, 
then eame the other side. « An honorable and not 
unkindly .man, cast: down from his high estate, 
loaded with debts he ‘had been. unconscious’ of 
forming. That haughty woman, stripped of ‘her 
grandeur, and driven: forth from Oldhati as her 
mother had: been. The girl was’ human, and 
many a sting to her own sensitive pride came back 
to her memory when she thought 6f Lady Carew. 
Why should. the fate: threatening: this woman 
appeal to her sympathy? Had she given oné 
thought of pity when the true mistress of Oldham 
was driven from under her ‘husband’s roof! 
Still, there had been some kindness, and the lady 
was Lord Heron's mother. 

Lord Heron, the man who would have shared 
his rank’ and everything that ‘hé possessed, so 
generously with her, was no longer Heron—that 
title, with all pertaining te it, would be swept 
away from‘him and merged inte ‘we inheritance 
of her brother, Rufo. 

As she thought of this, the ‘paper in her hand 
grew hateful as a serpent. She looked’ at it, 
askance, as if it had indeed beer one, ant she 
feared to hold it or throw it-down. What was 
all that it could bring her or hér’s, compared to 
the destruction of so may hopes, 'the overthrow 
of that one dear life? 

With a swift impulse of destruétion, she lifted 
the paper, and was’ about to thrust it into the 
flame of the tamp; but, instdhtly, the thought 
came upon her, that it was not her’s to destroy. 
The paper fluttered’ from her fingers, and with 
gesture of utter despair, she flung her arms across 
the table and buried her face upon them. 

When the girl looked up again ‘she was more 
compdsed, but deadly white. With the certificate 

grasped in her hand, she went owns fn search ‘of 
Rufo. 

The lad was just coming from the little sitting- 
room, where she had teft: him'with Lady Jane. 
He carried. the antique lute in his hand, and 
softly touched its strings as he went along. 
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Beatrice stopped in the shadows and looked after 
him, struck by the wonderful beauty that hap- 
piness had lent to his face. Never had ‘she seen 
more vivid coloring than the blue of his eyes and 
the bright crimson of his cheeks. 

As if haunted: by some loving thought, a smile 
hovered about his mouth, as sunshine trembles‘on 
the, redness of ripe cherries. »The bestiidea that 
an artist ever had of the love-god, was embodied 
in that perfect face and graceful figure. 

And this was the Earl of Carew. 

A conflict of pride and revolt arose in the gitl’s 
heart, which yearned toward the boy, yet shrunk 
from him .as the instrument whereby ‘her laver 
was to be broughtito the dust. With the paper 
in her hand she followed him into the gloom of 
that, vast chamber, and closed the door. 

., { Rufo, Rufo,,you seem happy.” r 

“Yes,,I am happy,” he said, turning his 
bright eyes upon her, with that:smile still on his 
lips. ‘‘She was,in pain. ‘I coeff see it by the 
shadows on, her. forehead,.and my music lulled 


her to rest. »I have been looking at her as she 
slept. Oh,, Beatrice, can the a be moré 
lovely ?”” 


Beatrice did not, heed this sweet appeal, Her 
mind was bent qn other thoughts. 


«Come here,’’ ghe'snid, holding the paper close 


to a lamp that burned on the table where he was 
placing the lute, 

““This paper, I have just found, it;will make 
you an Earl, and give you great riches,” 

‘‘ An Earl?’ questioned the boy, turning upon 
her, in amazemen;..; “ How could I ever be that ?”’ 

“Tt is easily done,” she answered, +‘ You 
have only to order Lord Carew, his wife and son, 
from, the house, and declare yourself its master.” 

Are you crazy, Beatrice ?”’ 

_, I do not know. ; This day,has been crowded 
with things that seem impossible.’ ‘Perhaps I am 
insane—still, this paper is here, and that seems 
real.” 

‘* What is the paper ?’ 

“Tt is one that proves. the marriage of our 
father and mother,’’ 

“What then? Of course they were married, 
Jt needs no paper;te tell us that,’ 

Beatrice grew. impatient. 

‘“‘Rufo, I;meed not tell you more ‘than this. 
Our father was, the Lord Carew who died when 
we were children; That/he was married, ‘and 
had children, no, one. believed, or will believe; 
until this paper is placed before the world.’’ 

“« And then??? ' 

“You will be master here.”’ 

‘‘And the others, Lord Carew, who has been 
kind to us—the proud lady?” 





‘They ‘will be nothing.” 

‘Ah, and Lord Heron, he who has—ah, | 
cannot say what he has not \done for us—what 
of him?” ° 
- Oh, ‘Rufo, Rufo! ‘Like the rest, he must 
give up everything, even the name we know 
him by.” i t 

And the Lady Jane?” b 

The boy spoke almost in a whisper. 

“ She,’ too, niust fall°wnder the general misfor- 
tune. “It is onl¥ you and ‘I who will gain rank 
and riches, you and IT, to whom they gave shelter 
and food, when we were perishing with cold 
and- hunger.” 

| «©Who ‘is it that’ expects mé to do this ?”’ 

“The law—I think it-is the law.” 

“Can the law waim'ine into a serpent?” said 
the boy,’ drawing ‘his slender figure up to its 
proudest height. ° 

“Oh, my brother, my dehr, dear Rufo, you 
will not 'do'it'!” 

« May the walls ‘of this grand. old house tumble 


‘down and crust: ‘me, if I ever claim it against 


them!) ° | i 

Beatrice threw her arms around the boy, and 
rewarded him with a passionate outburst of tears 
and kisses, Thén she pushed Kim into the great 
armed chair, atid ctowded herself by ‘his side. 

“ Rufo, I have’ been told that these laws of 
England are strong as iron. That’ great men 
here cannot give up what it alots'to them, even 
if they wish it. If we let anyone’ know of this 
paper we must bring ruin on our friends. Itis 
only because’ it was hidden ‘so long that they 
came here.” 

** Give me’ the pai will ‘burn it,’”’ said 
Rufo. “Give it me.” 

Then Beatrice remembered what she could not 
force herself to tell Rufo, the cruel disgrace frém 
which the paper might save the memory of her 
parents, and she could not force herself to part 
with it. 

“No,” she said, ‘I dare not burn it. To us 
the paper is better than all the rank or gold it 
ean bring.” 

«But the law, the cruel law, that can make 
traitérs of us,’’ said the boy, anxidusly. “How 
are we'to escape that!” 

“ Rufo, we must go away 

“ G6 away ?’’ faltered the boy. 

“To Ttaly, our own Italy. In our own cottage 
ait Sorrento, the laws of England cannot reach us.” 

‘What; ‘leave Oldham ?” 

“We must, Rufo. Let ué start now, to-night.” 

Oh, Beatrice !’’' . 

i «I¢omust be at once, or we ‘shall never have 


the courage to go.” 


r° 
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“The courage! Oh, Beatrice, you do not 


know!” 
«Know!’’ said the girl, kissing him on the 


forehead. ‘‘ Rufo, mea, how can I help knowing; 


when I love some one here, as 9 love the sweet 
lily yonder!” 

«And you have the courage to g, without a 
word, a lodk—oh, Beatrice?" 

“‘T have the courage to savé a family from 
ruin, and tiny brothér from eternal Tegtets.””* 

**So have I!” 

Rufo arose from the chair. 

Then Beatrice remembered hér penniless con- 
dition, and fell back, with clasped hands. ° 

‘Oh, me; I have no nioney !” 

Rufo opened a drawer of the‘table, and took’ 
outa purse, heavy ‘with gold. ¥ 

«The Lady thrust it under my pillow one night. 
It was to buy anything I might want she said. 
I have not touched it till now.” 

- Beatrice took the purse reluctantly ; her courage 
was beginning to fail, for she felt that this was an 
eternal separation from all she loved at Oldham. 

“They will think ‘us ingrates,” she said. 

‘No, something’ in their hearts will tell them 
how ours ache in’ going,”® ariswered the boy. 
“When you come déwn again, I shall be ready.” 

Beatrice went to her room.’ Then Rufo stole 
out into ‘the corridor, ‘and ‘sought the little 
boudoir, where he had left Lady Jane sleeping. 

Softly and sadly as the progress of a death 





angel, he crossed the floor and knelt down*on the 
cushion, still lying at the feet of that gentle girl, 
soft as the fall of rose leaves, his kisses fell on 
her ‘hands, her ‘garmenis, and the tresses o 
golden hair that fell upon her shoulder. She did 
not awake, but a soft, sweet smile, such as turn 
sleeping children into cherubs, dawned upon her 
lips. 

_ The boy saw this through the tears that stole 
to his eyes, but hushed the sobs crowding to his 
throat, ahd gazed upon her till her pure, white 
face seemed to float in-a sea of mist. Then he 
went out, heart-broken and waveriiig in his walk, 
how weak—how brave! 

Beatrice found him ‘ready when ‘she opened 
the door‘of his room. ” - 

““Come,” she said, if a ‘hodrse whisper. “TI 
know thé ‘way, two miles of slow walking will 
bring us’ to’ the’ midnight train.’ You are not 
strong, but we have plenty of time.” 

Rufo had the violin he had brought to Oldham 
in his’ hand,’but‘éven thit seemed too heavy for 
his strength, and Beatrice 'tébk it from him. In 
doing this her hand touched his ;' it’was hot with 
fever. 

“Oh, Rufo, yon are ill (Senin. _Am'T Killing 
you? ad 

“ No—no—I am strong—come ! ee 

Thus, the orphans of Oldham went out ‘into 
the darkness of the moor again. 

‘[T0 BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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Tuts spring’s arbutus buds grew pink 
Beneath the winter’s snow ; 

But they could nevcr seem to me 
Like those I used to know ; 

The violets were not so sweet, 

As those we crushed beneath our feet, 
One little year ago. 


June's roses were not ‘half so red, 
As those that used to grow 

And bud and bloom beside your door, 
One little year ago. ; 

These pure white lillies passing fair, 

Seem not like thosé you loved to wear, 
Only one year ago.’ 


But pansies in their garden-bed, 
Sweet pansies nodding low, 
Lock up with-just thé same weet smile 
They wore one year ago. 
“ These are for thonghip"+-shet thoughts they bring— 
What ering 
"One happy year ago, 











And I still keep some withered dnes, 
You.gave,me long ago. 
A knot of blue that matched your eyes, 
A little note—or so— 
These aré my treasures—stained with tears— 
All I have left of hopes and fears 
That died one year ago. 


T loved you well, sweetheart, sweetheart, 
How vrell you cannot know— 
But. think you partly guessed the truth 
One little year ago. 
The knowledge would have brought you pain, 
The telling only been in vain 
Ode Short, sad) — ago. |" 


And time and tide will bear.us oR, 
With never-ceasing flow ; 

And some day we shall come to speak 
Of long—long years ago. 

But never until death shall part, 

Can you and I forget, sweetheart, 

One little year ago. 
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“On! how I wish we were rich,” said pretty 
Ella. Stanhope, looking up, wearily, from her 
sewing. ‘To-morrow, will be Thanksgiving, and, 
Gerty Manorville is to have a party ; while we 
can hardly afford a turkey for dinner. It seems 
to me that money can buy everything.”’ 

‘*My dear,” replied her widowed mother, 
‘you should not have said that.” 

““What? That money can’t buy: everything ! 
But I’m gure it.can, mamma. Pretty, dresses, 
fine houses, horses,.a trip in summer, plenty of 
servants—oh! there isn’t anything, worth haying,; 
that money will not.buy.” ;, , 

Mrs, Stanhope smoothed out, on her lap, the 
garment she was working at; and looked up at 
her daughter, with mild pity. 

- On the contrary, my child,” she said, <‘ the 
things, most wane having, money can’t buy,”’ 

“Oh !, mamma,” 

“It cannot buy health, ”” continued Mrs. Stan- 
hope, not heeding the interruption. ‘‘ There is 
our-rich neighbor, Migs. Maffit, who, has spinal 
disease. She is worth half a, million, and_ is 
confined to her sofa for life..There is Mr. 
Barlow, who owns more than a dozen farms, and 
is bent double with rheumatism, though still a 
young man. Think, too, of Josephine Grange, 
fatally ill of consumption, at nineteen; she has 


been to Nassau, Nice and Colorado, buf -all ‘in’ 


vain; and has come home to die. Each of them 
would give all their money for health, or life.” 

“T didn’t mean that, exactly,’ said Ella, 
stammering and blushing. 

‘‘What else then, dear? There are many of 
our acquaintances, who have but little money, 
who possess what is better, and what money can’t 
buy, intellectual culture. In truth, large fortunes, 
instead of favoring mental development, too 
often work in the opposite direction. You have 
only to look around, among the very rich, to see 
this for yourself. . You have only to think of it, 
a moment, to know the reason. The temptations 
of a fine house, elegant carriages, and a, lux- 
urious table are too much for, most peoples ,they 
become materialized under it; they read but 
little; their talk is.mere gossip; they come; at 
last, to be almost entirely of the earth, earthy. 
Great riches tend, too, to make the possessor im- 
perious, impatient of contradiction, intensely 
selfish. Rg are qualities that, inthe” end, 


‘ourselves, 





bring their own retribution, for they sow a fertile, 
crop of unhappiness.” 

“But, mamma, how can. intellectual culture. 
affect the question?” 

“In this way, dear, It is a solace for us in 
pain, a refuge in trouble, a stimulus to occu- 
pation, and therefore a protection against ennui, 
How often do I see you forgetting, your trials, 
and you have.a good many, I know, in some new 
book or picture. Do you think Gerty Manorville, 
whom you envy, sometimes, for her riches, could. 


‘find such a refuge in distress? You know she. 


could not. Think of the, thousands of confirmed 
invalids, that. have had life made tolerable by 
this delight.in literature. . Through their imagina- 
tion they forget pain. A new-poem carries them 
away to; green fields, cool woods and rippling 
streams, and they are happy. even, on their sick- 
bed,, But money cannot buy this.” 

Ella made no reply. Her mother’s words 
opened up a new world of thought to her. She 
bent her head low over her work, already 
ashamed of her querulousness. 

There is another thing that money cannot 


‘purchase,’ said Mrs. Stanhope, “and that is af- 


fection. When you fell sick of scarlet fever, and 
our two servants got frightened and left us, what 
would I have done, if it hadn’t been for kind 
neighbors, who came and helped me, without a 
thought of money! It is not for money that a 
a child ‘is loved, or a parent, or brothers and 
sisters, or husbands and wives. True affection 
shrinks from the bribe of money.” 

‘‘But people marry for money ?” 

«Yes, and are not happy, or, if happy, happy 
in spite of it. Even the rare eases, where such 
unions are not miserable failures, do not take 
away from their baseness. ‘That a young girl 
should sell herself for money, is both revolting 


‘and degrading. Unless marriage is sanctified by 


real affection, it isa sin against God, as well as 
Rich old men often marry poor young 
girls; but, oh! how rarely do they get love in re- 
turn. No, my child, the most. precious thing in 
life, love, is not a merchantable article; it can 
not be bought or sold.” 

Mrs. Stanhope paused, awhile, and then 
added : 

« Avid there is another thing, that money can’t 
buy, and that is peace of mind, and faith in an- 




















IN ABSENCE. 
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other world, where we shall meet the loved 
and lost.” 

Her eyes were looking vaguely before'her, her 
thoughts were with her dead husband. 

‘Riches cannot help us, in this matter.: 
tend to materialize us, as I have said, and not to 
spiritualize us. That is what was meant, when 
it was pointed out how hard it was;for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of heayen? Ohl how 
‘often, when death draws nigh, a rich man wishes 
he had lived a better life; How he shrinks from 
the dread future. How he envies the simple 
faith of his poorer neighbor, who looks upon 
death as a welcome release, and views the grave, 
not with horror, but asthe means of regaining 
long departed friends. Ido not say there are 
not sincere believers ‘among the rich. I only re- 
peat that riches, so far as»they influence ares 
question, are apt.to influence it the other way.” 

Ella pondered awhile, and then said: 

« But, mamnia, it is not wrong to have money, 
is it? You surely don’t mean that.’’ 

“No, my love. Money, in itself, is neither 
good, nor bad. It ism imstriiifedt for evil, or 
the reverse, just as we ‘@mploy it. But its 
tendency, on the whole, isto make its owner self- 
indulgent; and self-indulgence, amy not tell 
you, does not ennoble chargcter, It is a money- 
worshipping age we live inj” continued Mrs. 
Stanhope, with a sigh. “In what you first said, 
dear, you only echoed the fallacy of the day; 
and, therefore, I do not blame you as much I 
would otherwise. But xeflect a moment. Of all 
the great riames in Bistory, not one owes its 
greatness tomoney. It was not money that made 
Homer immortal, or Socrates, or Dante, or 
Shakespeare, or Milton. Money didnot place 
Raphael, and Michael Angelo, and Da Vinci, 
where they are. The great gs of 
Greece, and Rome, are forgotten, or remembered 
like Lucullus, only to be despised; but Leonidas, 
and the Horatii, and all the heroes of the:past, live 
on, and will live on, forever, in men’s memories.” 


They: 





Mrs. Stanhope’s cheeks glowed, and her eyes 
lit up, with strange fire, as she went on. 

“} ‘remember; dear, reading a sermon, a few 
months ago, that an eminent divine preached on 
this very subject: and to his honor, be it said, 
it was preached in one of the richest and most 
fashionable churches in New York, place, where, 
of ail others, money might be supposed to be 
worshipped most, and where it took the most 
courage to speak the truth.. Nearly all that I 
have said is but a feeble reproduction of his 
ideas. Towards the close, he sated into an 
eloquence so lofty, that his érds are indelibly 
impressed on my memory, ‘I wonder,’ he said, 
‘that it has not oftener o¢curred to us to think 
how utterly and absolutely Christ triumphed 
without the aid of money. Nowadaysthere is no 
enterprise, however worthy. its aims; that must 
not rest upon a pecuniaty basis. And yet there 
has lived in the world’ one being;-who, from first 
to last, was absolutely ‘and utterly ee 
Since He came and went, gway, what colossal 
fortunes have bee heaped up?” ‘what imperial 
wealth has been ravished from conquered people 
and hoarded in the palgoes of kings; what 
mighty combinations of” eapital have rdled the 
credit of the civilizef@world, amd made even 
princes and sultans # fawn obsequiously on their 


possessors. What/las become of them? Who 
remembers them? | But, all the whifle, thd story 
of that friendless Galilean, who, when as in 


the world, had not7whtere to lay his heed, bropdens 
and deepens and advyances,””’ 

Mrs. Stanhope stopped, choked ‘by erfotion. 
Ella was in tears. After a few minutes, the 
latter rose, and going to her mother, kissed her. 

“Forgive me, mamma,” she said, and in a 
hushed ' w ee: **T will never segine oon ogpin 
because not rich. I know 

For *@he had learned that there pre some 
things, and they the best tn life, tliat money 
cannot buy. And it was in this better frame of 
anind that she welcomed in “ Taanxsarvina.” 


a 





IN ABSENCE. 





BY HORACE J. evaetdas. ; 


TE moon you see at Nevasink, 
I see across the bay, . 
I turn from beauty’s smiles, and think — 
Of you—and bless its ray! © 


Alone I pace the shining strand. 
T look, and out at sea, 

The sister sirens, hand in hand, 

Seem beckoning to me. 





The measured fall of dancing feet, 
. ,.,Todreamy music rare, 
' In fitful cadence, soft and sweet, 
Swells out upon the air. 





But beauty, sirens—vain they woo! 
For.lo! across the sea, 

A silver pathway, o’er to you, 

The moonlight makes for me. 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETO. 





BY EMILY" H: MAY. 





We give, first, this month, an out-door dress, } buttons. The skirt is made in the Princess form, 
of olive-green cashmere, and’ silk of a darker {and the dffpery fastened upon it. 
shade. Long, cuirass bodice, fastened with silk ‘ cut with a detii-train, and down the front there 
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is a puffed plastron of the silk. Three narrow 
plaitings of the silk border this front piece, and 
correspond with the box-plaiting on the edge of 
the skirt. The tunic is draped full up both sides ; now add the cashmere tunic, being careful to 
of the front, and in large folds at the back, as} tack securely all the drapery, that the under 


may be seen. It is not necessary to make the ‘ lining may not be seen. Eight yards of cash- 
(362) ; 


entire under-skirt of silk ; make rather of Silesia, 
on to which put a, wide, facing, then the box- 
plaited trimming, then the front plastron, and 


First, it is 
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mere, and six to eight yards of silk will be re- 
quired.” This style would be very handsome, 
garried out in black cashmere, with black’ satin 
for the trimming, and plastron. Satin with linen 
back, is: entirely used for trimming, and can be 


bought; in good quality, for $1.50 per yard. 





Next, we give (preceding page) dinner toilette 
for young lady, made of pale, pink cashmere and 
silk combined. It is cut in the Princess form, and 
is buttoned midway down the front, the lower half 
of the skirt being trimmed with altérnate rows of 
the cashmere and silk, pinked out on the edge. 
These ruffles are put on in small box-plaits. A 





frayed-out ruche of silk borders the plaitings. 
The sides and back of the robe are draped and 
trimmed with alternate rows ‘ef hox-plaiting to 





j i j tor 0 
matth'the front. ‘Detni-long sléeves, terminating 
with silk and cashméte ruffles.’ "THe ‘bodice’ is 
cut heart-shape, and edge with a ruche like that 


P. 
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on the, skirt... ‘Crépe lisse is added at the neck 
and for the sleeves... Ten yards of, cashmere and 
six to eight yards of silk will be required. A 
partly worn evening-dress, of pink silk, may be 
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utilized for the trimming, and with new cashmere 
will make this pretty costume. 

Next (see preceding page), we havea new de- 
sign, for a short walking-costume. Twelve to 
fourteen yards of material ; two and a-half yards 
silk. It is madeof soft, camel’s hair cloth, of a 
very dark shade of oliye green, almost black. 
The front plastron, the piece simulating a vest, 
and the revers are of ilk the same shade, or 
black, if preferred. irt is cut short, and 
the front breadth laid in ikregular folds, turn- 
ing upwards. The back is nged in long kilt- 
plaits, the whole bordered hy a box-plaited trim- 
ming of the material, with the silk arranged be- 
tween the plaits, . The ig, cuirass bodice 
fastens in front, under the fulness of the skirt, 
and the sides sre.turned with a button. 
The back is Jonger and laid in plaits from an 
elongated waist. Coat sleeves With plaited 
ruffles. ~ x 

For a little buy (eee preceding page also) we 
have a black velveteen costume, trimmed with silk 
braid and buttons. The costume is ornamented 
in front so as to simulate an open Paletot. The 
back has a postillion basque, with a plaited 
skirt beneath. Coat sleeve with turned back 
cuff, trimmed to mateh. 

Also, for a boy (pmeceding page), we give an 
autumn Paletot of tweed or navy blue cloth. It 
is.cut in the ulster shape, with the piece put on 
the front, which is trimmed with mohair braid, 





and a narrow braid ; put on round and round, to 
simulate brittotis, graduating in ‘size from top to 
bottom. The sailor collar, pockets, ‘cuffs, ‘belt, 
etc., all trimmed to match. 


—~ 





Q 
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For either girl or boy of four to five years, 
we have # gray merino walking-costume, piped 
with navy (blue, either velvet, silk or satin, or 
for real serviceable wear, we should use blue cash+ 
mere. , It is fastened, down the-front with biue 
buttons, to match the trimming, and the. over 
fronts are cut out in dents, also the basque at the 
back, and piped with the blue. A. box-plaited 
skirt falls from under the basque at the back, 
and smaller plaits are let in aéross the fronts; 
double collar, one pointed, the-other round; plain 


coat sleeve. | 





We adda new style plaited basque for a young 
lady of slightfigure. Itis plaited, back and front, 


; on toatight lining. The front cut pointed, and the 


back coat shape. A square collar, edged with a 
i ruffle, headed by’ silk piping. 
Edge of basque also piped 








mxs of these “‘Every-Day” dresses, or 


PASTERNS 
for the costumes in our colored fashion-plate, or 


our. n’s dresses, paletots, etc., may be 
i letter, to Miss M. A. 


im, by ’ 
8 and cloak maker, 1113 Chestnut 
street, a, who will cut them out after 
our: ms. We have made this arrangement 


in answerto numerous solicitations. In sending 
for the patterns, always send the number of 
inches around the bust, length of sleeve, and 


‘ around the waist; and if for a child, name the 


age. Enclose oe of pattern and stamp. All 
orders promptly attended to. All children’s 
patterns, under twelve years, twenty-five cents. 
Polonaises,, paletots,. mantles, over-skirts, and 
basques. for ladies, are fifty cents. Remember, 


that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the 
second-rate costumes offered elsewhere. 
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JACKET AND VEST FOR BOY OF EIGHT TO 
TEN YEARS. (WITH SUPPLEMENT.) 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








“ 


We give—on the SuprLement sent out with this 
number—the full sized pattern (one half of it,) 
of both jacket and vest. Above is front and back 
view of the jacket when made, showing how the 
revers are turned over. These shduld be faced 
with either velvet or serge silk. “The edge of the 
jacket, vest, and sleeves are to be bound with silk 








galoon. Make the jacket and vest of cloth—navy 
blue or black Knickerbocker pants—or long ones 
maybe worn with this jacket. The parts of the 
jacket and vest are marked by letters, showing 
where to join. In the jacket be particular to 
make the m opposite in joining the seams 
on the back. = * 
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JAPANESE HAND SCREEN. 





‘BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





In . the, front| of the’ number, wei! give a 
design for a Japanese hand-screen, very fashion- 
Vou. LXXIV.—25. 


able just now. The screen may be worked either 
upon satin, cashmere, cloth, or brown borette. 
(366) 
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MONOGRAMS.—SAILOR COLLAR. 








It is to Le done in either silks or crewels. The 
silks are preferable for working on satin or cash- 
mere; the crewels upon cloth or borette. The 
flowers, birds, and leaves are done in the ordinary 
crewel stitch, which is very plainty shown in the 
design; but in making these long stitches, 
always work the thread towards you, putting the 





stitch from the outer edge down. The stems are 
done by taking one long stitch, holding it in place 
and then sew it down with one or more different 
edlors as called for in the design. This design 
twould be equally’ suitable for foot stool, sof, 
cushion, or table mat. It is the very latest thing 
out, in fancy work. 





MONOGRAMS IN CROSS-STITOH. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








These monograms which are worked with two } red and blue, are suitable for marking towels, bed 
gelors, ingrain cotton, such as black and red, or } linen, ete, a 





SAILOR COLLAR FOR 


CHILD: POINT LACE. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 








This collar is worked with » wide linen braid, } on ‘musliny can be had of Madam Gurney, 711 
and point lace stitches. Pattern of collar traced { Broadway, New York 
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SOFA CUSHION: APPLIQUE AND QUILTING. 


‘ 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








The groundwork of the ‘cushion is pale blue 
satin, and is quilted in diamonds with silk of the 
same color. Crimson ribbon velvet 'is appliqué 
in large vandykes, and these are sewn down with 
herringbone stitches in gold silk. The stars in 
the centre of each vandyke are also put in with 


gold silk. The middle of the cushion is orna- 
mented with an appliqué of crimson velvet, 
worked over with gold silk. The bows at the 
corners are crimson satin. This cushion is only 
given in miniature, but the design can be carried 
out to any size required. 





SMOKING OAR: BRS ID ED. 





are | BY MBS, JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design 
for a smoking cap; which would be very suitable 
for » Christmas, or New Year's gift, to a gentle- 


man. The material is dark blue The 


may be made wider, if n , than in 
the engraving; but this is a matter of choice. 
The medallions are in a blue lighter than the 





body, and are surrounded with black silk braid ; 

the motifs in the centre arp in twisted braid of 
two shades of blue. The second black line round 
the-medallions is reproduced’ it point ruse wih 
black ‘gilk, “Lastly the pattern that forms.the 
zigzag is in pale blue soutache, and is barred 


with black silk. 
(367) 














SMALL TABLE OR PIANO RUG. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 








This pretty rug has in its centre.a sort. of foot 
warmer, as the inner piece is lined with fur, and 
one side is left open, so that the feet can be 
slipped in, and, if need be, an india rubber water 
bag, such as is now used, placed in it. - For an 
office, or for practising at a musical instrument, 
or for a writing table, this sort of rug is most 
comfortable for any one who suffers from cold 





feet. 
terial, and strips of bright .cloth can be utilized 


The rug car be made of any warm ma- 


for it; Qur model is made of dark brown woollen 
plush, the frill is scarlet cloth, pinked out at the 
edge, and strips of scarlet cloth are sewn upon it 
with blue and orange silks, the stitches, being 
illustrated full working size in detail, as shown 
in the engravings below. 
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WALL BASKET, WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 








The foundation of our model is of bamboo, but ; sign, full size. The basket is lined with clarei- 
it can be made of strong paste-board. The panels ; colored cashmere and ornamented with bows of 
are of silver canvas, embroidered with claret-} blue satin ribbon. It would make an exceedingly 
colored chenille and-blue silk, as seén in the de- ; pretty Christmas or New Year’s gift. 





CORNER FANCY STITCHES. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








These designs compose pretty rivieres borders tentively’ the engravings it is easy to copy the 
and corners for dresses, paletots, etc., and they $ different stitches, and also to put in, after your 
will also serve for lingerie. By examining at- $ own taste, the combination of colors. 

(869) 








SHAVING TIDY: OPEN AN 
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BY MRS. 





D CLOSED. 


} 


i/ 





JANE WEAVER. 








This useful article may be easily made, and 
will form a nice present for a gentleman. The 
outside of the case may be either of velvet or cloth, 
measuring sixteen inches long and six inches 
wide, embroidered with silk of two shades, in a 
pretty design round the edge, and a monogram 
in the centre of one side. The case is lined with 
silk, and has two pieces of soft linen, edged with 








CLOBED. 

fringe; small squares of silk paper are tacked to 
the centre, so that they may be easily pulled out 
after the razor has been wiped. The case is 
folded in half, and a silk cord and tassels is 
sewn to the centre of each side. Instead of em- 
broidering the edge, narrow lace may be sewn 
on, if preferred. Very few things are so pretty, 
yet useful, as this. 





TRIMMING FOR UNDERLINEN. 





Although there is a radical transformation in 


ings illustrate different styles of trimming the 


the form of underlinen, and it is reduced to the ; various articles of underwear, and may be further 


smallest possible dimensions, it is quite as lav- 
ishly ornamented with lace and tucks and fancy 


stitching as when it was larger. These engray- 
(370) - 


embellished, if desired, with fancy: stitches in 
colored cotton, for which, also, examples will be 
found among our illustrations. 













CRAVAT:‘ END: POINT LACE. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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and other lace designs, may be had from Madame 
Gurney & Co., 711 Broadway, New York. 


We give, above, a very beautiful design for a 
cravat end in point lace. Materials for this, 








ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Pxrrerson” ror 1879! Fuxi-Size Parrern Surerts! ! !— 
We call attention to the Prospectus for 1879 on the last 
page of the cover. We claim there that “ Peterson” is both 
better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind, and 
therefore the one, above all others, for the times. That the 
public at large admits the justice of the claim, is proved by 
the fact, that “ Peterson” has now, and has had for years, the 
largest circulation of any lady’s book in the world. 

We claim also that “Peterson” combines more desirable 
qualities than any other magazine. For it is devoted, not 
only to fashion, but to art and literature also. Its steel- 
engravings are the finest in any periodical, and a steel- 
engraving is the finest of all engravings. Its stories are the 
best published: no lady’s book has such contributors. In 
its fashion department, it has long been acknowledged to be 
pre-eminent: not only are its styles the newest and most 
elegant, but its superb, colored plates have no rivals. The 
Pattern-sheets, given as Supplements, each month, and the 
“ Every-Day” department, make it, , indisp bl 
in a family, as a matter of economy. Where but one maga- 
zine is taken, “ Peterson” should be that magazine. And 
every family should, at least, take one magazine. 

We continue to offer three kinds of clubs. For one kind 
the premium is our ivalled engraving: “Christ Bless- 
ing Little Children.” For another kind, the premium is a 
copy of “ Peterson” for 1879. For still another kind, there 
are two premiums: the engraving and also a copy of 
“Peterson.” No other magazine offers such inducements. 

Still further to meet the requirements of the times, we 
have made liberal deductions in the prices of our clubs. Com- 
pare them with those of others! There never was so cheap 
®@ magazine, never one giving so much for the money, as 
“ Peterson” will be for 1879. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merit and cheapness are fairly put be- 
fore them. Le first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment! 








Quirts, Tasie-CLorns, Etc.—Pretty quilts of cretonne can 
be made with a light centre and a broad border of black all 
round. A pale blue centre, or a pink, with a black flowered 
border, is very effective. They look well on a bed. A pretty 
eretonne should be selected. Table-cloths of black cashmere, 
with a broad border of pale blue, edged on both sides with a 
gold braid of nearly an inch wide, are very ornamental, or 
the cloth of a pale color, and the border of black, with gold 
braid. The border should be from six to eight inches deep. 


A Bruvr’s Prv-Cusnion was made, recently, of white 
in the form of a box, trimmed with peacock’s feathers. 
The feathers were arranged as a heading to a frill of lace, 
falling over the white satin, and one feather was placed 
at each corner, and lay on the satin top. The bride’s 
initials were marked in pins, 
(372) 





Economica Orromans.—In answer to our fair corres- 
pondent, Julia, we would say that we have frequently con- 
verted old packing cases into ottomans. We begin by 
lining the inside, getting the correct size, etc., from outside. 
We make the lining so that the seams go next the wood, 
and put a nail in each corner to keep it in its place. The 
outside we then make, and when completed, sew it on, but 
the top requires stuffing with flock, which must be pressed 
well in between the wood and an under cover. Of course the 
lid must be secured by hinges before any covering is at- 
tempted, and a piece of tape should be nailed from the sides 
to the lid, t© prevent it going too far back. Finish your 
work off by sewing cord round the edges of the lid, etc., and 
adding tassels at the corner. In case of footstoois this is al- 
most a necessity, and cord should also be festooned along 
the sides, 

Mrs. Buryerr’s Novexst, for 1879, will be the longest she 
has ever written for us. Her love-stories, such as “ Miss 
Dufarge” are, incontestably, the best that appear any- 
where, in either the United States or England. She writes 
for no other lady's book but.“ Peterson.” With such un- 
rivalled contributors as Mrs. Burnett, Mrs. Stephens, Frank 
Lee Benedict, Mrs. J. G. Austin, and the author of “ Josiah 
Allen’s Wife,” this magazine may well claim to excel all 
other lady's books in its literature. ~ 

Gas axp Ventriation.—In rooms that are lighted by 
gas, the frequent renewal of the air is of great importance. 
A single gas-burner will consume more oxygen, and produce 
more carbonic acid to deteriorate the atmosphere of a room, 
than six or eight candles. If, therefore, when several 
burners are used, no provision is made for the escape of the 
corrupted air, and for the introduction of pure air from 
without, the health will necessarily suffer. 


“Ovucut to Reacn Aut.”~The Raleigh, (N. C.) Register, 
says of “ Peterson,” that its fashion plates, reading matter, 
household receipts, etc., etc., are specially selected and made 
up for the women of this country: nothing appears which 
may not be read by every member of the family: “its 
circulation ought to reach every h hold throughout 
the land.” 





A Prerry Decoration for a dinner, or supper-table, is to 
lay leaves, in a pattern, in and out among the dishes. Lay 
the leaves one upon the other, and have them of various 
colors, those with rich autumn tints being the most effective. 
Of course, this ornamentation must be kept in the middle of 
the table, and out of the way of the guest«. 


Tue Exrna Cost or Ovr Supplemet for 1878, would have 
purchased and stocked a fine farm. Nevertheless, we did 
not charge any more for “ Petersor.* The result was avery 
large increase in our subscviption list. We shall continue 
this popular new feature, in 1879, looking for our recompense 
in a still greater circulation. 


Save A Doxiae by subscribing for “ Peterson” for 1879. 
Other lady's books, even those not first class, ask three and 
four dollars, But we prefer a small profit on a large edition 
to a large profit on a small one. In “Peterson” you get a!) 
you get in others, and for about half the price. 
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. Our Premrum EnGRavine ror 1879.—For next year, our 
premium engraving, for getting up clubs, will be, “ Christ 
Blessing Little Children,” the most beautiful, unquestionably, 
that we have ever issued. It is no old plate, vamped up for 
the occasion, as is the case with those offered by other pub- 
lishers, but has been engraved expressly for us, regardiéss of 


Nevertheless, within certain limits, the poetry is true and 
good. The opening stanzas, with their picture of the ruined 
city by the sea—her ence “ happy songs dead upon her gray, 
still lips” —belong to the best kind of descriptive verse. We 
do not often quote, but read this: it would not have been 





cost, by Illman Brothers, from the celebrated picture by 
Overbeck, the great German artist. The impressions are 
such as would sell, at retail, for five dollars each. It is an 
engraving that, apart from its great artistic merits, ought to 
be on the walls of every family in the land. It appeals, es- 
pecially, to every mother's heart. In order to secure it, it is 
only necessary to get up a small club for “ Peterson.” See 
the advertisement. 

For clubs of larger size, an extra copy of the magazine 
will be given, in addition to this beautiful premium engrav- 
ing. See the Prospectus, on the last page of cover. Now is 
the time to get up clubs for 1879. Send for a specimen of the 
Magazine to show. No other lady’s book offers such induce- 
ments as “ Peterson.” In every respect—cheapness, merit, 
etc., etc.,— it is the magazine for the times. 


Goruic Borpers for table-cloths, etc., done in.cross-stitch 
of colored cotton, are very effective, and are just now all the 
rage. They are made, by tacking canvas on to the material, 
and pulling the threads away as the work is completed. 
We have given several such patterns this year. 


How ro Be Beautirut.—aA simple, various diet; pure air ; 
proper exercise; regular habits; constant occupation ; clean- 
liness ; temperance in all things: these contribute most to 
produce beauty, and are, in fact, the best cosmetics. 


“ Ar Att ApproacuEs Ir.”—The New London (0.) Record 
says of this magazine: “ No lady’s book at all approaches it 
in its powerful stories and novelets. Every family ought to 
take it.” 


A Hanpsome Torret Cover is a white cotton quilted one, 
the quilting done in larze diamonds ; a small spray worked 
in each diamond with white or colored cotton: a lace border 
round. 


Tue Best Cure ror GosstP is to be well informed. People 
who are fond of reading, never talk so much of their 
neighbors, as the ignorant and illiterate. 

CHEAPEST AND Brst.—The Lawrence (Mass.) American 
says: “ Peterson's is the cheapest and best of the lady's books.” 

A Goop Maaazing, on the centre-table, is a proof that the 
home is one of intelligence and refinement. 

ComPARE THIS magazine with any one of the same price, 
or anything like the price. 


wane _ 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 


Francesca of Rimini. A Poem. By A.S.H. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.—It is not often that a 
volume of anonymous verses has any claim to merit. The 
present one, however is an exception. “Francesca of 
Rimini” is distinguished by true poetic feeling, a delicate 
fancy, and very considerable mastery of language. It has 
freshness, too, with Some quaintness. The author has an 
especially keen eye for the picturesque. There are passages 
in it that seem tocarry us back to earlier days, when Spenser 
wandered with Una, or the Elizabethan dramatists sang 
lyrics of Arcadia. On the other hand, we miss the passion 
and pathos that would seem to be required by the story. Tha 
poem has nothing of that intensity, which we see in Ary 
Schseffer’s great picture. It is to that, indeed, what the purl 
of @ forest brook is to the roar and crash of a hurricane. 





hy of Keats. : 

“ And dreaming still, ome earpelga 
Of color touched end vanished 

Beyond the vineyard-terraced hills, 4 yA 
As in 4 vision; and across the sky 
The white moon, stately as a princess, high 

Amid a thousand stars, moved silently, 

Her or tes trailing dress upon the sea.” 

There are numerous passages, equally good of their kind, 
seattered through the volume. Hence, though the poem, as 
@ story, is disappointing, the reader will be more than re- 
warded for perusing it; the pages, to use one of its own 
similes, are full of “ blossoms strewn as by the sower’s hand.” 

Deterioration and Race Education. With Practical Applica- 
tion to the Condition of the People and Industry. By Samuel 
Royse. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—The text of 
this treatise is that industrial education is the true panacea 
for the evils of the times. “ Honest labor is the need of the 
hour,” writes Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, the well known Phil- 
anthropist, to whom the book is dedicated, “ alike demanded 
by the physical, mental, moral, and financial condition of the 
nation.” This opinion is elaborated, by the author, in a vol- 
ume of nearly six hundred pages, full of statistics bearing on 
the point at issue. Ifthis be the correet view of the subject, 
then the idea, which popularly prevails, that to work with 
the hands is less noble than to labor with ‘the brain, in 
other words, that the professions and kindred pursuits are 
the most honorable, is an error. Our duthor maintains, and 
we think truly, that industrial education, by joining, with 
labor, skill, dignity and honor, is an advance on the old 
system of a merely intellectual training. The Hon. Mr. 
Gladstone, recently prime minister of England, takes sub- 
stantially the same view, in a late remarkable speech. We 
commend the treatise to the study of all who are interested 
in the progress of humanity. Even persons, who may not 
subscribe to all its views, will find it full of instruction. 

The Days of Madame Pompadour. From the French. A 
Novel. 1vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: T, B. Peterson & Brothers. 
—This is so good a translation, is so entirely free from all 
traces, of French idioms, that one might be excused fer 
thinking it had been originally writien in English. The 
novel itself is very far above the average. The principal 
characters are Louis XV., Madame Pompadour, various per- 
sonages about the court, and the hero and heroine. Apart 
from its merits as a story, the book, is valuable, historically ; 
for its pictures of the social life of France, a hundred years 
ago, are as vivid as they are accurate. The volume is hand- 
somely printed in large, legible type, and on fine paper. 

Sonia. By Henry Gréville: 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers—We have, here, another of those 
powerful stories, for which this author has become cele: 
brated. She is a great artist. Not only does she select her 
themes with rare tact, but she developes the action of the 
tale with consummate skill. Her books are among the very 
few that could not be curtailed with advantage. Of the sin 
of “ padding,” the favorite sin of most English novelists, she 
is entirely guiltless. From the first chapter to the last, the 
attention is so absorbed, that not a word can be lost. 

How to be Plump: or, Talks on Physiological Feeding. By 
T. C. Duncan, M. D. 1 vol., 16mo. Chicago: ‘Duncan 
Brothers.—While some ladies think themselves too fat, others 
think themselves too lean, and each kind desires, not un- 
naturally, a remedy. In-this littlé treatiso, we have the 
wants of those of the latter class provided for, not empirically, 
but with remedies that go back to first principles, and which, 
therefore,‘are reliable. The author, a physician, fortifies 
his advice with abundant statistics, 
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IPA 
OUR ARM-CHAIR. ' MepictvaL Usrs—* Heat is life, and cold is death,” was 

Opmrons oF THE Press.—There is tio verdict s0 ‘reliable } O0¢ Of the aphorisms of Dr. Thompson, and hence it was 
as that of the newspapers. They see all the magazines, can’; prea oa a to aetna ms ae and steam 
cofpare’ them, and thus are able ‘impartially to decide } oe ” - The practical 
“arene be predeered If thére is one thing ithe agree } uses of Capsicum and Jobelia were largely extended by him 
on, it is that “Peterson’s is the cheapest and best.”" We ; and his followers, and the true physician should seize upon 
have on‘our table hundreds of notices to this effect. The } ™*UTM where'er it may be found, and practice ‘medicine 
Colfax, (Ind.) Enterprise, says, “Peterson is a necessity in ; prone roe 2 ane eta an 
every h hold; as a medium of fashion it is without a ve many 
rival” The St. Louis, (Mo.). Baptist, says, “for the price, ' — in his — = Ieee parte Me 

i ‘ Peterson's’ magazine we uses a sense e 8 , and a general ‘glow 
rcalve ‘The Dreeden, (ri Deensibt ape “ the cheap- } pr ape hg nap tap xpeyenns — 
piantend ing better.” The > ulation. Hence, ing exposed to co! Pp or 
pe ones oats men he cotaged ~ rpm stories are 3 wet, it is far preferable to alcoholic stimulus in any form. 
above those found in other magazines.” The Abingdon, } It is one of the best condiments also from the same cause, 
(IN.) Express, says, “undoubtedly the cheapest and best of } and is very useful in correcting the flatulent tendency of 
the ladies’ books.” The Lansing, (Iowa) Mirror, says, “the } many vegetables, besides aiding in their digestion. Cayenne 
ueen of the ladies magazines.” The Everett, (Mass.) Free } °T Ted pepper restores or increases secretory action ; black 
- ; iminishes th tions. Those wh 
Press, says, “the cheapest magazine in the country; un- } Pepper arrests, or diminishes the secretions. ose who live 
doubtedly the most popular of the lady’s books.” The Le ? therefore chiefly on vegetable fvod, will find this article 
Roy, @N. Y.) Gazette, says, “every taste is satisfied by it.” } specially useful. Possessing these properties, it is apparent 
The Lebanon, (Pa.) News, says, “its stories are better than ? that it may be used to advantage in cases of enfeebled 
ever.” The Rock Island, di.) Union, says, “it gets better ? stomachs with languid digestion, and by porn of intem- 
every year.” But if we were to.go on quoting, we might ; Perate habits, whose st I are a d in sensibility, aa 
fill pages. Show some of these notices to persons whom ; ®* not to feel the stimulus of ordinary food. In old inter. 
you may ask to subscribe. mittents, two to five grains of cayenne with each dose of 
ee: quinine, will add much to its efficacy. By the way, quinine 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at reasonable ° should never be given (save in pernicious fever) when the 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for twenty years, an average } stomach is much deranged and constipation exists. The 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the ; pe ip re en epee gem: — 

; roads, gh place in treatment gnant sore 
gees oi Saas aes ye seme (diphtheria) and scarlet fever: Infuse for one hour, two 
States. Address Pernrson’s Magazine, Philadelphia. 2 tablespoonfuls of cayenne and one tablespoonful of salt in 

panty } one pint of boiling vinegar and water (equal parts), strain, 

Secret or a Beawrirut Facr.—Every lady desires to be } and give in doses of a tablespoonful every hour or two. The 
considered beautiful. The most important adjunct to beauty ; me preparation makes a good gargle. Capsicum in tee 
is clear, smooth, soft and beautiful skin. To remove all } *P00nful doses, in pills, honey, cream or syrup has been 
blemishes use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” It can be had at } U%d to relieve or prevent sea-sickness when given on the 
druggists every where. first occurrence of nausea. Mania-a-potu can often be ar- 
rested in the beginning by a few teaspoonful doses of 
cayenne. 

Externally, Capsicum is a powerful rubefacient, and is 
very useful especially in cold rheumatism, and in low forms 
of disease generally. -A tablespoonful, simmered in half 
pint vinegar, forms a very good, cheap bathe for the poor, in 
cases of cold im’the face, pain in back or breast, abdomen, 
etc. In these cases.a piece of flannel may be wrung out of 
the hot liquid and applied—renew frequently till relieved. 

XIV.—Cupsicum, from the Greek, Kapto, to bite, in allusion } In.cases of relaxed uvula—when “ the palate is down”—the 
to its hot or biting qualities,—C. A » red or cay powder of cayenne or a strong tincture applied by means of 
pepper, a native of the East Indies and Tropical America, } a swab or mop, will act very beneficially in restoring it. 
is cultivated’in almost all parts of the world for its fruit-pods 


2 } Chilblain or frosted feet are b fitted by this ti or 
which are'a powerful stimulant, and much used as a condi- 3 acetous infusion. Cayenne enters largely into all our best 
ment. Dr: Thompson and his disciples—the Thompsonians } }iniments, and with gum myrrh tinctured in alcohol, in the 
—gave this article great prominence in their treatment of ; proportion of one ounce to eight in one gallon of spirit, it 
disease. } makes the celebrated and useful compound known as hot 
The stem of this annud is one to two feet high, angular, ; drops, or “ No. 6,”—useful internally for colds, cramps, colics, 
branching above ; corolla white, berry or fruit hollow, terete, } diarrhoea, etc., and externally in mangled cuts, contusions, 
slender, ovoid-oblong, red when mature. Of the several } injuries, etc. Want of space will not admit more to be said 
varieties cultivated in the gardens, the most abundant is that } of this useful article. 
with a jarge, irregular ovate fruit, bull-nose—truncated and 
depressed at the extremity, and used principally in the green 
state for pickling. The medicinal vaviety is-long, conical, 




















MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(MepicaL Borany—Or ‘rhe Garpen, Fietp aNnp Forest.) 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. XI.—Garpen PLANts, conTINUED. 
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pyinted and recurved, not thicker than the finger at its 
largest part. 


Capsicum when recently powdered, is of a more or less } 


bright red color, which gradually fades upon exposure to 
light, Powdered cayenne, like.all, other powdered articles, 
is liable to adulteration ; in this case colored saw-dust is the 
innocent agent. , Hot 9s the powder or pods of the Capsicum 
are, still the one or the other is not umfreq 
by insects. 
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FLORICULTURE. 

Rosgs rx tHE Hovse.—A subscriber asks us for some hints 
as to the culture of roses in pots, of course for the house. 
The ever-blooming roses ‘aré decidedly the best for house 
culture in pote—because they bloom quicker and more con- 
tinuously than any of the others, and beside this, their style 
and habit of growth is more bushy and better adapted to the 
? purpose. They can be kept nicely with other growing 





j plants, and with proper attention to their requirements wilt 
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bloom freely. 1. Do not use too large pots—if, possible, not , then conduct her to the ball-room, near the door of which 
more than three or four inches. The ryleis, one.size larger } the hostess should be standing to receive her guests... The 
than the plants haye been grown in. The smaller the pot } hostess is the first person who should be addressed on enter- 

of course, it is large enough to contain the plant ) ing the ball-room; but her time and attention should be oc- 
—the quicker and stronger the plant will start. It is very ; cupied but for a moment, as so many others will be waiting 
didicalt to got o small plant.to live end grow. ina large pot. } to pay their respects, to her. 





A rose will not bloom much till the pot is well filled. with 
roots; therefore small. pots facilitate quick bloom. If the 


Invitations to a ball are usually given for eight o'clock, 
though noone. is expected to go till nine o’clock at the 


pots are old, they should first be thoroughly, washed, :1f } earliest, and ten is the more usual hour for going. 


new they should be soaked in water, otherwise they will } 


> 


A young lady should always go toe ball with a married 


absorb the moisture from the.plant.. 2. Have good, rich soil ; lady, if she has no father, brother or near male relative to es- 


—mellow and friable. That made from old decomposed 
sods is best. If manure is used, j4,should be old and, thor- > 
oughly composted ;| fresh manurejis injurious. 3, Put some } 
bits of broken crockery, charceal, or other similar material, ? 
in the bottom of each pot, to facilitate drainage, then enough ; 
finv earth to raise the plant to proper height. It should ; 
not be.much deeper than it was befpre, Next put in the ; 
plaat and spread out its roots aé neaf their natural position 
as possible; then fill in fine earth and press, firmly down } 
with the hand. When done, the pot should not be quite ; 
full ; a little space is needed for water. 4. When first potted, } 
waver thoroughly, and if the sun is strong, shade for a few } 
da)s; then give full lightandair. Though the plant should } 
not. be allowed to wither for want of water, the earth should } 
get moderately dry before watering again. Too much water } 
is worse than not enough. Very little water is needed } 
until the plant starts to grow. These hints, we think, will } 
be sufiicient for our fair inquirer. 





ETIQUETTE. 

Large Parties, Batis, Erc.—When an evening party is $ 
composed of over one hundred people, it is often called a ; 
ball, that is, if there is dancing; there may be a small even- } 
ing party with dancing, that is not called a ball; but at a ; 
ball proper there must be dancing. ; 

Invitations to a ball may be sent out two or thrée weeks { 
beforehand. A “ball” is generally supposed to include all } 
one’s acquaintances, and people feel neglected if not asked. ; 
Hence, many persons prefer to give two or three smaller j 
parties, during the season, as a general party, or ball, crowds ; 
the rooms, so that dancing is impossible. Comparatively } 
few houses have rooms sufficiently large, in which to give 
balls comfortably; plenty of dancing’ room is absolutely » 
necessary for the success of a ball; sufficient good music is ; 
also necessary; and a good, smooth floor, without a carpet, ; 
or if the carpet is left down, it should be entirely covered ; 
with a smooth, linen, floor-cloth, tightly ‘nailed, so that no } 
wrinkle may interfere with the dancing. } Plenty of light is } 
indispensable, and as many flowers as can be placed in the } 
Toom, so a8 not to interfere with the space, for flowers add ; 
greatly to the gaiety of the scene. 

The ball supper is usually served ahout twelve o'clock, and ; 
consists of all the luxuries that the purse of the giver can 
afford ; but the refreshments should be placed.on the table, 
in such a way thatthey will require no cutting with a knife, 
as this is impossible in a crowded room, when all have to 
stand to eat, Light. refreshments, such as lemonade, cake, 
ice cream and water-ices, tea and coffee, may be placed in 
some small room, to which the dancers can go conveniently, } 
after each dance. In very great houses in London, supper } 
is served on little tables, that accommodate four or six, and ; 
everybody is seated. 5 

Dressing-rooms are, of course, to be provided for both / 
ladies and gentlemen ; the latter shonld conduct the ladies, ; 
with whom they go to the ball, to the door of the dressing- } 
room for the ladies, and after having taken off their own } 
wraps in the gentlemen's room, they should return to the ? 
door of the ladies’ room, wait till the lady, whom they ; 
have escorted, is ready, and leaves the dressing-room, and ' 








cort her ;, but. she can enter the ball-room with any gentle- 


man with whom she is acquainted ; and she usually dances 
the first dance with such an escort, 

During the earlier part of the evening, while the host and 
hostess are standing near the door, receiving their guests, 
it is almost impossible for them to give much attention to 
those who have already arrived, though occasionally an in- 
troduction may be given, but it is the duty of both host and 
hostess, as soon as they are able to mingle freely with their 
guests, to see that those who dance, of either sex, are pro- 
vided with partners. No wall-flower should be left without 
a partner, if she can dance, and no bashful man should be 
passed over, without introducing him to some one who will 
take pity on his awkwardness. 

A gentleman should always be ready to lead his partner 
to her place, whom he has engaged, as soon as the music 
strikes up for that especial dance. A lady, having refused 
to dance any particular dance with one gentleman, cannot 
dance it with another; she must sit quietly till that dance 
is over; but she is at liberty to make a new engagement for 
another dance. 

After a dance is over, the lady is conducted to her 
seat, near her chaperone or some friends, or, she walks 
around the room once or twice, if so disposed ; but she should 
not detain her partner too long, as he may have another en- 
gagement, He may be one whose attention she is anxious to 
parade before her friends; but let her remember that, whilst 
polite to her, he may also wish to be equally polite to others, 
and that she will sink in-his esteem, if she monopolizes 
him, and will lose her dignity of character. 

Of course there are many persons who go to balls, who do 
not dance; the older, married ladies, etc., etc.; but they also 
should be attended to; i duced to each other, if not ac- 
quainted ; and be made to pass as pleasant an evening as 
possible. 

If there are young sons and daughters, or sisters, or any 
relatives of the family, who are quite at home, it is their 
place to do all they can to promote the pleasure and gaigty 
of the evening, by seeing that all are provided with part- 
ners, and that none are neglected. This will not be quite 
as pleasant, perhaps, as dancing, but the ball will be con- 
sidered much the greater success. The host or hostess, or 
some of the family, should also see that all ladies are accom- 
modated with escorts to the supper-room, and that all are 
well served; this need not be done in a fussy manner, but 
to those really anxious for the comfort of their guests; the 
quick eye will soon detect any neglect, and the hint to some 
gentleman, or quiét word to a servant, will soon make the 
neglected one feel at ease. It is from the kind heart that 
the best breeding comes; and unselfishness and thought- 
fulness for others is absolutely indispensable to all who aim 
to entertain well. 

A ball supper is usually so late that many persons, who do 
not dance, are obliged to leave as soon asitis over. It is 





; not necessary to take leave of the hostess, as we said, last 


month, though if she is*near, it will be only polite to make 
your adieu, and to say how'pleasant you have thought the 
evening, for this shows your appreciation of the effort made 
to please you. A card should be left, on host and hostess, 
during the week following. 

A Kettledrum, or Reception, for the terms are synonymous 
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now, usually takés place from two to three o'clock to six in 
the afternoon, on short winter days, or from four to seven or 
eight, on longer days. One or several receptions can take 
place, according to the size of the lady's visiting list, and of 
her rooms, for all your acquaintances must be invited to 
these informal parties. Flowers here add to the beauty of 
the room as they do at all times. The hostess receives near 
the door, as on other occasions: the visitors go in handsome 
street, or carriage-dress, and mingle freely with each other 
without restraint. The nen are of the simplest 
kind, consisting of tea, coffee, ch , cake, I de, or 
any other light, inexpensive thing; they should be nicely 
placed on a table, in the dining-room, with one of the'servants 
toservethem. Frequently, some bers of the h hold 
or some intimate friend, or friends, take their place at the 
waiter, pour out tea, coffee, etc., and see that all who enter 
the room are providad for, 

Gentlemen, as well as ladies, are invited to receptions; 
but as these entertainments take place in the day time, com- 
paratively few gentlemen can attend. But if a gentleman is 
invited, and cannot go, he should either send a card, on the 
day of the reception, or leave it during the week that 
follows. The same rule holds good with ladies, 

A hostess can do less, toward the special entertainment of 
her guests, at a reception, than at any other kind of gather- 
ing, as she is obliged to be near the door, during the whole 
time fur which the invitation extends. Guests can come 
and go at pleasure, remaining the whole time, or only for 
a few moments, as they wish ; for of all entertainments this 
is the most informal. It is not at all necessary to say adieu 
to the hostess, without it is quite convenient, or particularly 
desired. 

The evening reception is more like a ball. Generally, in 
fact, it differs from a ball, only in name; and is so called 
that it may appear more informal; evening-dress is obliga- 
tory, dancing is usual, and the supper is like that of a ball, 
though that is not necessary, as simpler refreshments can 
be given. 











ART-DECORATION. 


Paintings ON SATIN OR SILK FoR WALL DeEcoRATIONS, 
Erc.—Groups of flowers or fruit and Japanese designs, 
painted in water or oil colors, on silk or satin, have been in- 
troduced lately for wall decorations, as well as for panels of 
fire screens and cabinets, etc. Those paintings, properly 
executed, have an excellenl effect, involve less labor than 
embroideries, and are less liable to be spoiled by dust and 
exposure. The material to be'painted upon is prepared in 
the following manner: First line the piece with two thick- 
nesses of white paper cambric, as darker shades will some- 
times show through the texture of the silk. Cut the lining 
a little narrower than the silk, 4nd sew up the two opposite 
long edges, beginning them so that the seams will be inside, 
and leaving the top:and bottom edges unfinished. Then 
stretch and fix the material upon a drawing board or small 
table to be painted upon. Then trace the outlines of the de- 
sign with faint pencil marks upon the silk, and if oil colors 
are to be used, brush over the silk inside the tracings with 
a weak solution of oxgall in water. This will, prevent the 
oi] running out of the paint into thesilk. Water colors are, i 
however, preferable for painting on silk or satin, ¢ 

The finished painting is taken from the stretching board, 
and framed by sewing a strip of plush or velvet of about an 
eighth of a yard in depth upon the top and bottom edges, § 
while the sides are left plain. The decoration is then com- 
pleted, and ready to be hung upon.the wall. 

For silk painted fire screens a strip of silk, of a color which 
will harmonise with the furniture or wall paper of the room, 
is first painted with a desirable pattern, Japanese designs 
being particularly effective. This strip is then rat 








silk of the same, or a contrasting color, and mounted upon a 
willow, black walnut,'or ebony standard. The most practi- 
cal size'is about five-eighths of a yard wide and one yard in 
length, and the legs should be visible below the standard. 

Of floral groups, cats’ tails and Japan lilies upon a blue or 
olive ground look very well ; likewise daisies upon old gold, 
wild roses upon black, or thistlesy wheat, clover, and grasses 
upon any of their complementary ground colors, Generally 
ak dr satin of oki'gold, rich blue, olive-green cdlor are cho- 
sen for the ground, but maroon, black and pale yellow go 
equally well with certain flowers, the selection of which 
must be left to the taste of the artist. The frame ought tobe 
of @ contrasting color,'@al’ olive-green plush being very 
effective on light blue, and brown on old gold; or a darker 
shade of the same color may be used.’ 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Bae Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by u 
practical housekeeper. siti 


Shin of Beef Soup.—Break a shin of beef into three or four 
pieces ; first put a little butter in the pot, and then theshin; 
let fry a minute or so, and then pour on it four gallons of 
cold water. Let it boil slowly for five hours. When the 
soup is done, let it be boiled to one and a-half gallons. Let 
the shin boil for two hours, adding only one tea-spoon ot 
salt. Then add four good sized turnips cut up, two carrots 
grated, and four Irish potatoes previously boiled; cut up 
very fine one-half of a cabbage; as the soup boils remove 
the scum. Season with a little red pepper. When the soup 
is done strain off the meat and vegetables and serve. This 
will make enough soup for two days. 

Chicken Soup—Cut up a chicken into small pieces; put 
bones and all into a small pot of water. Three carrots cut 
up, one pint of tomatoes, one tea-cup of lima beans, and salt 
to taste, a little cayenne pepper. One hour before serving, 
add a pint of rich milk; thicken with flour; cook for four 
hours. : 

Oyster Soup.—Take two quarts of oysters; wash them in 
their liquor, and strain the liquor. Put on the liquor with 
pepper, salt and parsley, Let it come to a boil; then put in 
the oysters and let them stew for twenty minutes. Just 
before taking it off, stir in a pint of milk. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Fricassee of Chicken—Cut up a large chicken into neat 
joints. Throw then into boiling salted water for two or 
three minutes. Take them out, and rub each pieco with a 
lemon cut in half. Melt one ounce butter in a saucepan, 
add a table-spoonfal of flour, white pepper, salt, powdered 
nutmeg to taste,and half a pint of white stock, with an 
onion, a bunch of parsley ; stir the sauce till it boils, then 
put in the pieces of fowl, and let them stew gently. When 
done, remove the onfon and parsley, lay the pieces of fowl 
neatly'on &@ dish, stir into’ the sauce, off the fire a couple »t 
yolks of eggs, strained and beaten up with the juico of a 
lemon, and pour it over the pieces of fowl. 

Stewed Beef-steak.—Dissolve some butter in a stew pan, and 
brown the steak on both sides, moving it often, that it may 
not burn; then shake in a little flour, and when it is colored, 
pour in gradually sufficient water to cover well the meat. 
As soon as it boils, season with salt, remove thé scum, slice 
in onion, carrot, and turnip; add a bunch of sweet herbs, 
and stew the steak very gently for about three hours. A 
quarter of an hour before you serve, stir into the gravy two 
or three tea-spoonfuls of rice-flour, mixed with cayenne, 
half a wine-glassful of mushroom ketchup, and a little 
seasoning of spice. 

Veal Dressed like Terrapins—Take cold roast veal fillet, or 
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loin ; cut into pieces one inch square; put into a skillet ; 
mix and pour over the veal a dressing made of six hard- 
boiled eggs, minced fine, one small teaspoon of vinegar, 
mustard, one salt-spoon of salt, and one of red pepper, one- 
half pint of cream, two glasses of Madeira or Sherry wine. 
Mix all well together; cover and let stew ten minutes. 

Codfith Cakes —Boil a piece of salt cod; take out all the 
bones, and mash with it equal quantities of potatoes. Seasbn 
it with pepper and salt to your taste; then add as much 
beaten egg as will form it into paste. Make it into thin 
cakes, flour them, and fry them of a light brown. 

Beefsteak with Onions.—Melt a piece of butter in a sauce- 
pan, and in it fry to a golden color an onion sliced very 
finely, or a couple of shalots minced; add a sprinkling of 
pepper, and pour over the steak. 

VEGETABLES. 

Baked Potatoes in Haste.—Well wash some medium-sized 
potatoes, but do not peel them; put them into plenty of 
boiling water, boil them quickly for a quarter of an hour, 
drain them, and rut them into a pretty hot oven till their 
skins are perfectly well browned ; if the oven be of the right 
heat, five minutes’ baking will be enough; press them a 
little so as to make them as mealy as possible inside, en- 
velop them in a damask napkin, and serve hot. When 
baked potatoes are ordered upon a short notice for supper, 
this expeditious manner of doing them may be resorted to, 
and the result be a dish of potatoes, dressed in one third of 
the time required in the usual way. 

Winter Salad.—Cut one pound red cabbage in thin shreds, 
blanch it in boiling water for fifteen minutes; cool, drain, 
and put in a basin with one onnce of salt, and let it pickle 
for four hours; then pour off the water, add half a gill of 
vinegar, mix, and let it remain for two hours; trim one 
pound celery, cut it in small dice, and blanch it in boiling 
water for ten minutes and drain it; cut an equal quantity 
of cold boiled potatoes in the same way. A quarter of an 
hour before serving, drain the cabbage, and mix the whole 
in a salad bowl, adding three tablespoonfuls of oil, one table- 
spoonful of chopped tarragon, and two small pinches of 
pepper, and serve. , 

Cold Slaw.—Cut the cabbage very fine; put ‘into a bowl, 
and sprinkle a little salt over it; bruise the cabbage with a 
potatoe-masher. Then mix three table-spoons of sugar, and 
four of vinegar, with half pint of nice sweet cream, and mix 
it through the cabbage. The cabbage should not be 
too green. 








DESSERTS. 

Pumpkin Pie—Cut the pumpkin up'and pare it, and put it 
in an enamelled saucepan with a little water to stew till 
quite tender. Put it through a sieve, and set what is not 
wanted aside for future use; it will keep a week in cool 
weather, but the frost must not be allowed toreach it. Take 
a large tablespoonful and a-half for each pie, thin it with 


_ milk a little thicker than custard, and add two eggs well 


beaten, sugar to taste, and a little nutmeg and ‘ground cin- 
namon, or any seasoning preferred. Put it in a pie dish 
lined with paste and bake it: 

Frilters.—To a pint of milk add the yolks of six eggs well 
beaten and half a teaspoonful of salt ; ‘then mix in as much 
flour as will make it of a proper thickness to drop easily 
from a spoon, beat well, and at the last add the whites of the 
eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Do not mix much, or stir to Ue- 
stroy the froth, but draw the spoon lightly across two ‘or 
three times. Have ready a pan of boiling lard and drop in 
a spoonful at a time, and fry a light brown. 

Bread-and-Butter Pudding. —Cut thin slices of bread and 
butter according to the size of the dish the pudding is to be 
made in. Lay a layer of bread and butter, and then strew 
some currants over it, and some strips of candied peel, and 





so on alternately, till the dish is full. Beat up four eggs; ) of myrtle-green India cashmere and silk of a lighter shade; 


and one and a-half pint of milk, with sugar and nutmeg to 
taste; pour over the bread and butter, and bake one hour. 

Sponge Ouke Pudding. —Butter a mould well, and orna- 
ment it with dried cherries or sultanas, then three-parts fill 
with sponge cake, and fill up with custard. Four sponge 
cakes, half a pint of milk, and two or three eggs, sweetened 
with loaf sugar, make a nice small pudding. Boil or steam 
it for half an hour, 'and serve with sweet or wine sauce. 

Apple Pudding—Take three large baking apples, pare 
them, and cut the cores square out, and fill the holes with 
butter and sugar, aud a little of any seasoning preferred. 
Butter a deep dish, lay the apples in it, and cover them with 
batter, such as the fritters até made of, and bake in a quick 
oven about half an hour. 

Baked Apple Pudding.—One pound of apples, a quarter of 
a pound respectively of sugar, butter, and bread crumbs or 
biscuits, the yolks of four eggs, the white of one, the peel 
and half the juice of a lemon; mix all well together, bake 
three quarters of an hour, and turn out on a dish. 

Children’s Plum Pudding.—Six ounces finely-grated bread, 
six ounces sugar, six eggs, six apples, some lemon-peel and 
nutmeg; let it boil three hours. Eat with sweet sauce. 





FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Fie. 1.—Watkinc-Dress or OLIVE-GREEN CamEL’s Harr, 
made short; the over-dress is drawn back and fastened with 
a large bow; the dress is trimmed with a band of olive- 
green silk, with raised velvet figures of adarker shade. The 
wrap is of the same material as the dress, plaited back and 
front into a large yoke; the sleeves are wide and long; gray 
felt bonnet, trimmed with olive-green velvet and rich, red 
ostrich tips. 

Fia. 11.—Visrr1nc-Dress oF EMERALD-GREEN VELVET; it 
is of the Princess shape, made without trimming on the 
skirt, and the train is laid in full plaits beneath a band of 
a lighter shade of satin, which is confined at the side by a 
large buckle. The front and sleeves are trimmed with gold- 
colored hanging buttons. Large collar and cuffs of guipure 
lace. 


Fig. 111.—Visrt1nc-Dress or Gray Suk, TRIMMED WITH 
Narrow Garnet Vetvet; the lower-skirt has one deep 
plaited flounce, the upper-skirt is long, edged in front with 
& narrow plaited ruffic, and falls fan-shaped at the back ; 
the waist is high and open in front ; the sleeves reach to the 
elbow ; mantilla of black lace. 

Fra. 1v.—Recrpri0N-Dress or Yeriow Siux, Prrvorss 
Suapz; worn under a dress or black Spanish net which is 
woven to fit the figure. 

Fie. v.—Carriace-Drrss or Siare-Gray Sitx; made 
rather long, without trimming on the back, and with a che- 
nille fringe on the front. The cloak is of blue-black velvet, 
trimmed with a band of fur. Hat of gray felt, trimmed with 
gray velvet, and a long, curling, ostrich plume at the back. 

Fie. v1.—Mornine Visrrine-Dress or Bronze-CotoreD 
Stix any Hasir Crorn ; the skirt is long, terminating with 
two plaitings, headed with a silk crossband. The tunic is 
folded in front and draped at the back. The waistcoat is of 
basket cloth, likewise the cuffs and the pockets. The jacket 
turns back with revers, and is buttoned as far as the waist, 
where it openi to discover the waistcoat. 

F106. v11.—A?tTERNOON VistTtNG-Dress oF BLACK SILK, made 
short; the under-skirt is trimmed with two plaited flounces, 
the upper-skirt is hemmed and fastened on the left side with 
large crochet buttons ; the long paletot and vest are of black 
silk, with a wide trimmiing of black embossed silk and velvet ; 
the collar and cuffs are of the same material ; black velvet 
bonnet with pale pink feathers.‘ 

Fras. viii AND 1x.—Hovsk-Duites, Back anv Front, made 
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the cashmere skirt is trimmed with’ a plaited flounce, the Trained dresses have more elabrate drapery than the short 
plaits being turned back at regular intetvals with small re- } dresses, frequently, too, the same general styles are used 
vers, lined with silk; at the sides and back the flounce is } for both. 
headed with a silk ruche,. The cashmere polonaise opens at For young or slender’ people, the basque, plaited its whole 
the left side and turns back with revers, which are also } length, back and front, will be worn, though éxcept for 
covered with silk. The opening displays a succession of } young girls, this is not considered very dressy. ‘Then the 
tucks. The back has an elongated waist, from which falls } coat basque, either,.with or without a vest, will: be much 
a full square tunic. It is bordered with a wide band of silk ) worn; ti this is doubled breasted, with a rolling 
on the right side, and on the left side with a reyers. A } collar, sometimes to the throat, and sometimes it is fastened 
plaiting of silk is attached to the elongated waist by means } with two or three buttons over the vest. There are many 
of bows: The coat-shaped sleeves terminate with revers, } modifications of these coat basques and vests, and any figure 
edged at both sides with plaiting. may be made to look wellinthem. We cannot too often reit- 
Fic. x.—Recerrion-Dress or BLACK SATIN AND Empossep erate that any woman may follow a fashion of her own, and 
Brack Vexver; the trailed satin skirt, bordered with a } thatnoneneed be unbecomingly dressed. The present fashion 
narrow flounce. Tablier of embossed velyet; at the back } 18 economical, too, for in nearly all costumes two different 
there are two long sash ends, terminating with fringe. } Colors are used, so two old dresses can easily be remodeled 
French bodice, with embossed velvet plastron ; sleevea of the } 0 make one stylish new one. Plush is again coming in 
two materiiils, Satin waistband, fastened in front with a} fashion after a long: banishment, and plush basques cf diff. 
buckle, and on the left side ornamented with loops and ends } ¢ent colors, to be worn with white or black skirts are both 
of satin ribbon. pretty and economical. For evening-dresses, white is very 
much used, berége, muslin, albatross cloth, French buntin; 
Fre. x1.—Casumere Bopice or Bronze-Coior, AND SILK ai ‘Aa ol a no eillt ‘may be remodeled for an aneuhig 
oF THE Same Coton; this bodice, which fastens diagonally, a by flouncing it with white knife-plaited ruffles, eith 
has “a round and close-fitting basque. A faille-plaiting } “T° °Y atteoredie P sar 
headed with two rouleaux follows the diagonal line, and is e ~egtisre Fe se ll dion te wanuteab ane 
curved round the top. In the inside there is a double pluit- z , 
ing of tarlatan with Valenciennes lace, At the edge of the various shades ts Work, we Gb'not 'nisaw that ma Bae 
basque there is a brocaded galon. The sleeve terminates 8 CREA Oe Sere ae rE parhaysend 
with two kiltings, headed wtth a galon. A bow at the side. od Whee rans cnomean or a 
Fig. x11r.—Watrr-Proor Wrap or Gray Utster Crorn, it 
is made rather loose back and front, belted around the waist; Nearly all Wrappings for Winter are long, and sufficiently 
it has three Garrick capes, and is trinimed with’ larze } !00se to have a comfortable look ; the coat-shaped and Louis 
buttons. XV. sacque are a8 fashionable as any, but anything that is 
liked is worn, except, perhaps, a very short garment, which 
is not now seen, 








Fig. x111.—Briack Vetiver Currass Bopice, with round, 
close-fitting basque. The heart-shaped opening is orna- 
mented with a guipure collar, and guipure is added down Bonnets have a decided inclination to larger crowns and 
the bodice and round the basque. The sleeves terminate } briris, yet some of the Very newest are very small, though 
with guipure ruffies, headed with a combined lace and silk these are the exception, rather than the rule. Felt, velvet, 
bow. satin, and plush are all used, and nearly all the ribbons are 

Fics. x1v AND X¥.—Dun Green PALetor oF BLACK REvER-} of two matetials, or of two or more colors. For gray, black, 
SIBLE cLorH, trimmed with black braid. The triple collar is } OT brown felt bonnets and hats, no prettier trimming can be 
bordered with braid, and similar trimming is repeated on } found than the soft, gay plaid ribbon, or one of the many 
the sleeves and pockets; the pattes at the back are orna- } embroidered ribbons so fashionable this season. “Few flowers 
mented with four large buttons. are seen, ribbons and feathers being more used; but little 

Fig. xvt.—Tuz Masantecto Croak or Bice Cororep } face trimming is seen,'and the bonnets are’ nearly all tied 
Ciori; trimmed with Balkan fox fur; appliqués of gimp, under the chin, in many ‘cases the ribbon crossing over the 
studded with bage; colored beads fasten the cloak across } crown and down the side. 
the chest. The form is in the dolman style, and the points 
of the collar are turned over the fur in front. 

GENERAL Remarks.—We give, this month, two each, of 
the newest style hats and bonnets, The first hat is of 
black velvet, turned up at the side, and trimmed with only CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
bows of velvet; the other hat is of gray felt, trimmed with Pi 
a band of black yelvet and a stiff wing; around the turned Hee. 3-+'Toune Gene’s hen uname Dass oF) Paa-Getenee 
up brim is a band of gray fur. The first bonnet is of, brown Csquuens any Biace -Vitvurske; the enderskirt ts of 
felt, with strings and trimmings of brown velvet; row of Velveteen with deep plaited fouses; the collar, the gle> 
gold braid around the brim and gold colored feathers. tron im Sromti,culty, Bows, ofs.,ar0 bine of the black valvatess. 

A few ladies still seem to prefer the demi-train for walk- The loeg. Prinses front ef the: overdeess io: opened at the 
tng, thinking it more graceful, but all the new imported cide, undernenth the Louis BY. ‘vest: wits Ste rather 
dresées are made go short that it is quite unn to hgld closely in the back and is trimmed with large buttons; the 
them ‘tp, they just escape the ground; the fronts - fall skirt is simply hemmed and caught up at the back. Black 
close to the figure, and the backs are draped in various ways Velvet hat with ten-colored plumes, snd s.qnilling of, Thiers 
to suit the fancy of the wearer; sometimes,the apron front Ang velvet in the front, 
is turned up from the bottom, washerwoman fashion; some- Fae.:'1.—Dress or Dark Brive Camer’s Hare, ror a 
tlinés the under-dress has kilt plaitings the whole, length of § L1T™!x Giai; the’ under-dress is plain in front, and sis laid 
the front, or may be plain, with a ruffig at the bottom, and } in three large plaits at the back; the paletot, which fastens 
the over-dress is cut open half way up the front, and is} diagonally, the bottomiof the dress and thé; blue vélvet cap 
turned back at the sides, This is called the milk-maid skirt, } @r¢ 41 trimmed with chinchilla fur, 

Nearly all the over-skirts have the back breadths perfectly } Fra. u1.+Lirrre Boy's Coat or) Muupemry-Cotorrp 
Plain, and are caught up in two or three soft, folds, giving ; cLoru, double-breasted and cut with pocket in front for the 
the Yate effect, which will soon, most probably, end in } hands, collar and.cnfls of black Astrakan fur; the mulberry 
decided panniers, is colored velvet toque is also trimmed with black Astrakan. 
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For SUPERIOR QUALITY: 
Warranted in every respect, 

Send for Circular and Illustrated List 
of new and fine Designs of Brackets, 
Boxes,” Inlaid Waiters; Table -Tops, 
Vases, &s. FLEETWOOD, 
f{\0 LADIES—The Engraver’s Model Cabinet free . for 
{act stamp. G. C. LowENTHAL, & Co. 722 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 
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CROCUS, LILIES, 


And all other Bulbs for planting in the 
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Seeds, The Largest and Finest Assortment 
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free. HENRY A. DREER, 

714 Chestuut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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in’s Liquid Pearl, 


Cham unequalled Toilet Preparation for Restoring, omen - 
ing and Beautifying the Complexion. Mrs. Scott Biddons, 
Clara Louise Kellogg, Lotta, Fanny Davenport, and a host of 
others, testify to its excellence, and are surprised at its 
superiority, and the late eminent chemist, Prof. Hadley, ¢er- 
tified that it contained nothing that would injure the most 
delicate wae mS ont all druggists at 50 cents per bottle. 
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With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, hasa world-wide reputation. Price, $1.50. 
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FULL-SIZE PATTERN SHEETS! 


The popularity of our New Feature—a Supplement in every number—was so great in 1878 that we shall 
continue, and improve on it, for 1879, These Supdienients will contain a full-size pattern sheet for a polonaise, 
mantilla, cloak, Jacket, ice, etc., etc., or some article for a child, or infant, a ree cloak, Knickerbockers, girl's 
dress, etc. Every woman can thus cut out her own clothes, and those of her children, without the aid of a mantua- 
maker, of these pattern sheets would cost, at retail, from twenty-five cents to 
Thus, in the course of the year, the subscribers to “ Peterson” receive, in the patterns alone, what is 


WORTH TWICE THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


This new featnre is given in addition to all the other attractions of the magazine. It was the only 
thing lett to make “Peterson” perfect in all respects. Subscribe, at once, for 1879. Or, what is even better, get upaclab, 


a= We repeat, here, the terms to single subscribers, and the great inducements, in the 
way of premiums, to persons getting up clubs.-@a 


TERMS: $2.00 A YEAR: POSTAGE FREE. 
<a> GREAT REDUCTIONS TO CLUBS.<w 


Premiums for Clubs—We will send four copies of the magazine for one year, for $6.50, and an extra copy as 
a premium for getting up the club. Or five copies for $8.00, and both an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of our 
new and superb steel engraving, * Christ Blessing Little Children,”’’ as premiums for getting up the club. 

Or we will send six copies of the magazine, for one year, for $9.00, and an extra copy for getting up the club, Or 
seven copies for $10.50, and both an extra copy, anpa copy of our new and superb steel engraving, “‘ Christ Blessing 
Little Children,” as premiums for getting up the club. 

Or we will send ten copies of the magazine for $14.00, and an extra copy for getting up the club. Or twelve copies 
for $17.00, and both an extra copy, and a copy of our new and superb steel engraving, “Christ Blessing Little 


*? as prenitums for getting up the club. 
CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
‘ 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
4a Specimens of the Magazine sent, gratis, to persons wishing to get up clubs. 


OUR PREMIUM ENGRAVING FOR 1879! 
Christ Blessing Little Children. 


It is the practice of “Prrrrson’s Macazive,” as its old know, to engrave, every year, in the epost style 
of art,a ze steel plate, to be given, as a premium, to persons for getting upclubs. For 1879 we have had engraved, 
by Illman Brothers, “‘ hrist, Blessing ttle Children.” It is in line and stipple, from an eo mp by 
the celebrated artist, Ovenneck, (size 24 inches by 20.) It is, Gy eye the most beautiful, as well as costly, 
premium we have ever issued, our being, “ Always Progress.” It is, in short, 


lave" THE MOST SPLENDID EVER OFFERED <3 


catch-pesny second-handengraving. Most ; premium pictures offered elsewhere, are but coarse lithographs, 
or gaudy, cheap chromos, but the premiums of “ bah y 3 are costly line and stipple-plates, executed by the first artists. 
“One thoroughly good ving,” says the New York Tribune, “ bri more beaaty to a room than trouty highly- 
colored chromos.” This p ides ra plate, especially, is of such rare merit, that it would sell, at retail, for five dollars. 
Nothing but our enormous‘edition enaliles us to it is for clubs, IT CAN ONLY BE HAD OF US, AS 
If WILL NOT BE SOLD ought to be 

















_ YN EVERY FAMILY IN AMERICA. 
«+ 44-.To accommodate tens of thousands of persons who will desire to have this ve 
ing, we omer 5 06 S Ey ¥ , to pefsons getting up clubs for 1879. We also offer to e 


PETERSON AND THE PREMIUM ENGRAVING FOR $2.50! 


a@-Subscribe at once, and sécure this unequalled engraving. Or get up a club and earn 
a copy gratis.-Ga ' bat 
THE ENGRAVING AS A PREMIUM. IPP wimmnras two subecctness Sie Magteinn 0 0< for 
one , for $3.50 and, as a premipm, to the person getting up the club, a copy of ‘*Christ Blessing Li 
Children,” postage free. Or three subscribers for $4.50, and the same magnificent premium. All postage free, 
POUT ub clk on cecehoas, ged eeesenene ene Fe eee oe pamee 


free, will be sent as premiums. See 
Address, post-paid, 
CHARLES J. PETERSON, | 
Bs 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
8a Specimens of the Magazine sent, gratis, to persons wishing to get up clubs, , 
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